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NOTES 

Tie Lords Debate on the Separation Bill was resumed 
on Friday by Lord Cranbrook, who argued that the 
measure involved the repeal of the Union, and urged the 
cause of the Loyal minority. It seemed to the Lord 
Chancellor that the existence of a disloyal majority was 
reason enough for the proposal: which he believed, all 
the same, to be founded on equity and justice. The 
Marquess of Salisbury, in a brilliant speech, complimented 
the Ministerialists upon their ingenuity in avoiding the 
question at issue. In his opinion the celerity of the 
Gladstonians in changing their opinions was the saddest 
example of political degeneracy in modern times. The 
Canadian precedent was inapplicable, because the Dominion 
had no control of British affairs—to take but one point. Of 
course, the measure was the outcome of a policy of despair, 
founded on the alleged failure of the Union, which failure 
he emphatically denied. To shatter the whole political 
fabric in order to plunge into a perilous experiment would 
be worse than folly. The alternative policy was contained 
in the words of Mr, Gladstone : ‘ patient continuance in 
well-doing’, and in those of President Lincoln, ‘keep 
pegging away’. As to the Bill, it had been passed by a 
majority returned by carefully watched illiterates, by the 
order of Archbishop Walsh, and by the votes of the men 
whom the Special Commission had branded criminal. Did 
their lordships sanction that mean and treacherous revolu- 
tion, they would be false to their highest traditions and to 
Imperial interests. The Lord President, who admitted 
that the Irish members had made mistakes in their ideas 
of patriotism, having presented some threadbare sophistries, 
the Second Reading was negatived by 419 to 41 votes: a 
result that evoked enthusiastic cheers both inside and 
outside the House. In the Commons the Home Secretary 
held that it would be premature to discuss the miners’ 
riots, and appealed to the Labour Leaders to keep their 
men quiet. On the Civil Service Estimates several 
votes were granted: the President of the Board of ‘l'rade 
denying that political motives influenced the appoint- 
ment of Labour correspondents. 





On Saturday the Commons met for Supply, and the 
Civil Service Estimates were further considered. On 
behalf of the Associated Chambers of Agriculture, Mr. 
Lowther complained that nothing practical had been done 
to relieve the prevailing distress in the rural districts. The 
Government required the assistance of neither Select 
Committees nor Royal Commissions: the sole remedy was 
one which would enable solvent persons to conduct the 
farming business at a profit. Captain Bethell advised the 
Government to follow Germany’s lead in spending money on 


scientific experiments. The President of the Board of 


Agricultural invited the Opposition to assist the Royal Com- 
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mission on Agricultural Distress, which was non-party in its 
complexion. Of course, the Government was favourable 
to legislation on the working of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, but it desired the advice of the Royal Commission on 
the subject. The restrictions on the importation of Canadian 
store cattle would be removed as soon as possible. It 
was impossible to treat the question of tithe rent-charges 
until next session. The London County Council had not 
adopted the order which enabled local authorities to 
slaughter horses suffering from glanders on payment of 
compensation to owners. It would be a strong measure 
to compel the County Council to pay compensation ; and, 
while nine-tenths of the cases were in the metropolitan 
area, it would be unfair to lay the burden on the rest 
of the country. On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the closure was applied by 110 to 24, and the 
Vote for the Board of Agriculture was passed. The Vote 
for the Charity Commission was debated at some length, 
and Mr. Collings, who criticised several of the Commis- 
sioners’ schemes, moved a reduction. Once more the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer employed the closure, and 
the reduction was negatived by 110 to 32. Other Votes 
were adopted, and some formal business was afterwards 
transacted. 





Lorp Denman moved the second reading of the Women’s 
Suffrage Bill in the Upper House on Monday, and it was 
negatived without a division. The other business sub- 
mitted to their lordships was formal. In the Commons 
the Home Secretary stated that the expenses connected 
with the employment of London constables in the suppres- 
sion of the miners’ riots would be borne by the disturbed 
areas. On the cordite discussion in Committee of Supply 
we comment elsewhere. The Financial Secretary to the 
War Office, in reply to a complaint by Mr. Collings as to 
the dismissal of hands from Sparkbrook Factory, stated 
that during the past ten years the numbers employed 
at the Smaijl Arms Factories have more than trebled, 
and that it is necessary to reduce them to their 
normal proportions. It was urged by Mr. Dalziel that the 
selection of the Duke of Connaught for the Aldershot 
command was a discreditable job ; and by way of protest 
he moved a reduction of the Army Estimates. The lead 
of the member for the Kirkcaldy Burghs was followed by 
Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. A. C. Morton and Mr. Burnie. On 
the other hand, Colonel Warde and all the military 
authorities defended the nomination, The Secretary 
for War stated that his responsibility for the appoint- 
ment was even higher than the Commander-in-Chief’s. 
Of the Duke’s fitness for the post there was no doubt 
among military men: his services in India and Egypt 
approved him a thorough soldier and no mere ornament 
to the service. His Royal Highness was actually the 
senior officer on the Generals list for the command, so 
that there could be no suspicion of favouritism or jobbery. 
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It was supposed in some quarters that the choice was but 
a stepping-stone to the office of Commander-in Cnief, but 
it should be remembered that the Hartington Commission 
had rendered the continuance of the post in its present 
form an impossibility. Lord Roberts (the introduction 
of whose name he very properly deprecated) had never 
been regarded as available for the Aldershot command: 
he had shown his respect for his lordship by offering him 
not only a vacant governorship but the reversion of another. 
On a division the reduction was rejected by 156 to 39 
votes. 


Tue Royal Assent was given to a number of Bills in 
the Lords on Tuesday, when other formal business was 
transacted. It was stated in the Commons by the 
President of the Local Government Board that the statutes 
authorising work for the unemployed had been regarded 
as obsolete since the passing of the Poor Law Act of ’34. 
The Home Secretary, dealing with the miners’ riots, 
declared in the same breath that the military was for- 
bidden to fire unless required to do so by a magistrate, 
but that it was not obliged to wait for the presence of a 
magistrate ere it took active steps to prevent outrages on 
person or property. Oa the Army Estimates, the Secre- 
tary for War announced that the Queen had sanctioned 
a decoration or badge for non-commissioned officers of 
the volunteers possessed of certain service and of approved 
character. The Vote on provisions elicited a debate on 
the supply of frozen meat, which the Financial Secretary 
of the War Office stated to be limited to 60 per cent. 
of the total. Ona division a reduction moved by Mr. 
Jeffreys, by way of protest against the use of foreign 
provisions, was negatived by 141 to 31 votes. Colonel 
Brookfield complained of the degradation of the Queen’s 
uniform in consequence of the cast-off clothing of the 
troops being sold for a mere song to Jewish dealers, and 
thus distributed over the world. It was mentioned that 
the murderer Deeming strutted about in the dress of an 
officer of the Indian Army, that civilian bands throughout 
the country wore regimental uniforms, and that these 
were likewise donned by Continental  circus-men 
and by the natives of Africa and Australia. France, 
Germany and other powers, it was noted, have severely 
punished any who dared to apply their uniforms to 
such purposes. The Financial Secretary to the War 
Office intimated that the soldier’s clothing was in future 
to be his own property, and that at the end of his term 
he was to have permission to dispose of it in any way 
: consistent with the regulations of the service. On the 
Civil Service Estimates, the President of the Local 


Government Board intimated an inquiry into the difference 
between Asiatic and English cholera. The Pistols Bill 
passed through Committee with amendments; and the 
Sea Fisherics’ Regulation (Scotland) Bill and the Law of 
Commons Amendment Bill were read a third time. 


Scorrish Estimates on Wednesday raised a question 
concerning the delay in the proceedings of the Deer 
Forests Commission, and the Scottish Secretary dealt 
gingerly with the ‘personal difficulties’ of the members 
of that body which he believed would be settled presently. 
On the Salmon Fishery Law he promised an Amendment 
Bill next session as a sop to the discontented fishermen of 
the North. Discussion took place on the extraordinary 
conduct of Mr. Peter Essiemont in addressing his former 
constituents after his appointment to the Chairmanship of 
the Scots Fishery Board. The desirability of officials 
abstaining from politics was generally admitted, though it 
was urged that merely a personal explanation was given in 
this case. Of the peculiar methods of Gladstonism the 





incident afforded a remarkable example: the Scottish 
Secretary sent Mr, Esslemont the usual circular warning 
officials against political action, and the party whip sent 
him a telegram granting him permission to speak at the 
meeting. In consequence of the disparity between the 
salaries of the Scots and Irish Jaw officers Mr. Graham 
Murray moved a reduction which, however, was not pressed. 
On the Vote for Woods and Forests Mr. Pritchard Morgan 
aired his ancient grievance as to the royalty on gold from 
his Welsh mines. ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequ: r main- 
tained that the Crown rights had been exercised in a 
liberal fashion, a nominal royalty of one per cent. having 
been imposed for five years. 





On Thursday the Parliamentary Secretary of the Foreign 
Office informed the Commons that, so far as the Govern- 
ment knew, no proposal had been made for placing 
restrictions on British trade with Siam. The President of 
the Local Government Board assured the House that every 
precaution against cholera had been adopted throughout 
the country. On the Irish Estimates, Mr. T. W. Russell 
moved a reduction of the Chief Secretary’s salary, for the 
purpose of directing attention to Irish administration. 
In the black area juries still refused to convict—for two 
assizes not a single conviction had been obtained in the 
agrarian cases, which numbered twenty-five—so that the 
Government failed to afford protection to life and property. 
The Irish Secretary had suppressed twenty-one public 
meetings, and had sixteen times exercised the powers of 
the Edward III. statute: had, in fact, done precisely what 
he had condemned in his predecessor. It was likewise 
pointed out that no protection had been afforded the Moyras 
Protestant settlement. The Irish Secretary reiterated his 
optimistic views concerning the state of Kerry, Clare, and 
Limerick. Drawing a fine distinction between his especial 
coercion and that of his predecessor, he explained that he 
suppressed illegal meetings merely, while his predecessor 
suppressed political meetings. In consequence of the 
persecution at Moyras, he would consider the propriety of 
erecting police quarters in the neighbourhood. Of course 
Mr. Balfour emphasised the fact that the Government had 
been compelled to coerce in the teeth of its former pro- 
fessions, and that even then justice was reduced toa farce 
in the black area, which ought to be proclaimed under 
the change of venue clause of the Crimes Act. The Irish 
Secretary replied that since he had expressed his willing- 
ness to adopt this course there had been no assize, and 
consequently no opportunity of testing the desirability ot 
action in that direction. In the end the vote was granted, 
and other Supply business was transacted. 


Tue French Army has sustained a vital loss in General 
de Miribel its Chief of the Staff, who would have planned 
the War of Revenge. A Bonapartist by tradition, Gam- 
betta’s influence kept him in appointments despite all 
Radical clamour,and the Republic possesses in consequence 
a system of mobilisation which is theoretically perfect. By 
way of consolation, the approaching visit of the Russian 
squadron to Toulon is to form the occasion of an imposing 
demonstration, in which President, Ministers, and various 
dignitaries will take part : ‘to serve the cause of Huropean 
peace’, as Baron Mohrenheim explained. For present 
topics, the Paris press has the Niger Companys 
obstruction of M. de Hoelle’s mission, which was carrying 
fresh instructions, and presumably reinforcements, to 
Lieutenant Mizon. The incident has been construed, of 
course, as unprovoked brutality: though Lord Aberdare, 
the Governor of the Niger Company, recalls, in a letter to 
The Times, the latter filibuster’s destruction of treaties, 
his declaration of a ‘French Protectorate of the Central 
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Soudan’ within the British sphere, and his lawless bom- 
bardment of a defenceless town to the profit of his ally, 
the Emir of Muri. 





Tue Kaiser is still showering benedictions on himself 
and his loyal Germans, From Alsace-Lorraine he has 
passed into Baden, and the Grand Duke thereof received 
on Tuesday a proud congratulation: (1) because the 
youthful Wilhelm received his regiment on that soil with 
golden words from his grandfather; and (2) because the 
14th Army Corps displays a high efficiency. Seldom 
has the theme of self and predecessors been handled 
with a larger generosity even by the Kaiser: thus the 
Emperor Frederick had a Siegfried face, and the 
Psalms appear to have been composed for the special 
benefit of the Hlohenzollerns. However, German senti- 
mentalism seems to be prodigiously tickled by these 
deliverments ; and Dr. Miguel, the Prussian Minister of 
Finance, can certainly plead with justice that his master is 
aman of the modern type, if publicity be at all actual. 
Meanwhile Baden must undergo a general election, when 
the expectation is that the National Liberal majority will 
be worsted by a combination of Clerical Radicals and Social 
Democrats, In Prussia a similar crisis is being awaited 
with the smallest possible interest, and but a fourth of the 
voters will, it is stated, go to the polls. The Social 
Democrats having determined to abstain, the Anti-Semites 
will probably win some seats, but the problem is whether 
the Conservatives can hold together, or the Centre can 
contrive to govern by dividing. 

Two experts (Professor Douglas, namely, and Mr. Lay) 
have taken a certain Mr, Michie to task in Ve Times for 
extenuating the ill-usage and massacre of missionaries 
by the Chinese. How far the Empire was forced into the 
toleration of Christianity by treaty, and how far it made 
voluntary consent thereto, are questions which, though 
forming one of the main points of the controversy, must 
be pronounced of academic importance only. The agree- 
ments stand on record, and their constant evasion or 
violation is a no less established fact. The Government 
pleads inability to enforce its decrees, but there is evidence 
to show that it secretly favours a policy of outrage. At 
the same time the remedy is sadly to seek, and Mr. Michie 
argues only too correctly that the co-operation of the 
Powers must be dismissed as an impossibility. Professor 
Douglas boldly proclaims that, in the last resort, we must 
have recourse to reprisals, and to that the matter may 
come. At the same time the absolute justice of such 
conduct were diflicult to prove; since, to speak frankly, 
persons who thrust themselves into impossible positions 
should take the consequences. Within the Treaty Ports 
Christian divines deserve every protection; but few out of 
Exeter Hall will sympathise with their encompassing 
the interior to make a single dubious proselyte. 


Anovuer Brazilian Revolution is on hand. The lead 
has been taken by Admiral José de Mello, the naval hero 
and politician who two years ago gave the signal, heralded 
by a revolution in Rio Grande-du-Sol, for the deposition 
of Fonseca and the setting-up of Peixoto, Again there 
is civil war in Rio Grande, where the insurgents seem to be 
making way, and again Dom José has seen it his duty to 
make use of the naval forces under his charge to overturn 
the executive. He has seized three cruisers and four 
torpedo boats and with this force has blockaded the capital 
and essayed to capture the forts. Thus far he has made 
no great headway, the land forces continuing faithful to 
the Government. The bombardment of the city seems to 
have begun, though the statement that the ‘ principal 
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streets and squares are already in ruins’ can scarce be 
accepted without confirmation, In any case, revolution 
is with the citizens of South America a good familiar 
creature, like Yellow Jack or hurricane. It is still 
simmering in the Argentine. The latest news tells of a 
desperate and bloody fight in the city of Cordoba, in 
which the insurgents had the advantage. 





Tue absurd forbearance of the local authorities in the 
Midland districts affected by the ‘coal war’ has 
produced the bloodshed to be expected from it. Bands 
of the miners passed from one colliery to another 
destroying property, intimidating whosoever differed 
from them, and beating the police. Confronted by 
troops at Ashton Hall Colliery, Featherstone, they 
laughed in derision, and shouted ‘ Fire away; it’s only 
blanks.’ The soldiers at last discharged a volley which 
wounded half a dozen rioters, four of whom have since 
died; and now Mr. Atherley Jones, Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham, and kindred spirits prate of ‘wanton butchery’. 
Of course the Trades Congress hastened to deplore the 
affair, though it had done naught to avert the dis- 
turbances ; being content to waste time in demanding ‘ the 
nationalisation of the means of production and distribu. 
tion, and so on. The attitude of the Belfast citizens 
was hostile enough to compel Mr. John Burns and some 
of his colleagues to retire from the procession that fol- 
lowed the Congress ; but that, of course, was merely an 
expression of political sentiment. Demonstrations of 
colliers throughout the country have, somewhat illogically, 
condemned the military and the police forces, while de- 
claring the rioters to have no connection with their craft. 
It is sufficient answer that the authorities delayed the 
repression of anarchy only too long, and that three of the 
dead men of Featherstone were miners. The forces now 
in the disturbed area have secured comparative tranquillity, 
In North Staffordshire and elsewhere the colliers have 
resumed work at the old wages, on condition that they 
will accept the settlement reached at the close of the 
strike. The dislocation in the British coal trade has 
induced a large number of French and Belgian miners 
to demand a 10 per cent. increase. It appears from the 
accounts submitted to the Dockers’ Conference at Bristol 
that the Union’s expenditure last year had been £8013, 
while its revenue had only been £4154; but it was stated 
there were assets amounting to £4275. 





Tue cricket season has of late years ended with the 
Hastings week. This modern invention jumped with the 
happy conditions of weather that have made the cricket 
year well-nigh unique. The Australian team met their 
final defeat at the hands of a rough eleven of England, 
and North beat South in a game where the interest 
was prolonged even to the fall of the last wicket. 
With this match the first-class cricket of ‘93 came toa 
happy finish. The brilliant weather has grossly 
flattered the bat at the expense of the ball. In previous 
years a total of 2000 runs had been achieved by the 
Doctor alone, and by him four times. In the past season 
the 2000 has been passed by both Gunn and Mr. Stoddart. 
Each has his particular triumph: the professional having 
the highest average, the amateur the biggest aggregate. 
A total exceeding the 1000 has been obtained by twelve 
other batsmen. Only one bowler has achieved 200 wickets 

J. T. Hearne, whose average stands at 16}. Nine others 
boast the 100: Peel standing first with 14}, while 
Wainwright at 14) and Richardson at 15} come next. 
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AFTER THE EXECUTION 


[* political as in other forms of war there is 
occasionally work to do which is of the nature 
rather of execution than of combat. Such operations 
are necessary and beneficial ; but it is hard to make 
them interesting in an eminent degree. Now, the 
rejection of the Home Rule Bill by the Lords was 
purely a hanging, so that, necessarily, it could not 
have the merits of conflict. ‘The duty was excellently 
done; but, that being said, there is nothing left 
to say the week after. What might have been 
acutely interesting is the behaviour of the victim’s 
hapless friends. ‘Their show of feeling and their pre- 
parations for that summary vengeance which was pro- 
mised might possibly have been of a nature to command 
attention. But, as things have turned out, who cares, 
or has the least reason to care, for them—emotions, 
menaces, and all? ‘The shrill shrieks of Radical 
journalists, making believe the whirlwind with the 
volubility of a wilderness of Miggses, are not enough to 
make the faintest approach to a tempest. ‘They stamp 
their pattens with fury. But they stamp them on the 
innocent planks of the editorial floor, not on the toes of 
the Lords. And they may be left to unpack their 
hearts after the Miggsian manner. 

The truth is, the country, including the Radicalelement 
in it, is intensely relieved to be rid of the Home Rule 
Bill. That very patent fact is proved by all sorts of 
evidence : from the perfect indifference with which the 
news of the vote in the Lords was received to the 
circular of the National Liberal Federation. ‘This 
document, ‘formally approved’ last Tuesday, is one 
‘of the most unconsciously comic effusions the Radical 
himself—yea, the Radical in his most earnest mood—has 
cver achieved. Only a body of persons destitute of 
the least suspicion of a sense of the ridiculous could 
have committed itself to its uasurpassable bathos. 
Nothing could be worthier its authors in all its 
parts. A high degree of merit in its kind must 
be allowed to the assertion that ‘for seven years 
the Home Rule question has been subjected to a 
discussion more full, more thorough, and more sub- 
stantial than was ever before given to a_ political 
proposal. Ina generation which enjoys the guidance 
of Mr. Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt, and the 
N.L.1", it might be rash to judge that this is the most 
mendacious statement ever made. It may have been 
bettered by ....and yet it is hard to believe that 
anything has quite equalled the crescendo of unveracity, 
positive, comparative, and superlative, contained in the 
phrase ‘more full, more thorough, more substantial” ! 
The President, ‘lreasurer, Chairman of Committee, and 
Secretary must have looked at each other with the 
pride of workmen when they got to the ‘more 
substantial... ‘There is an excellent finish of untruth 
about that adjective. Yet we cannot but think 
that the dauntless Four, who thunder in the name of an 
outraged people, would have been better advised to 
start from not so loftya level. ‘The height of the take- 
off only makes the depth of the fall more sensible. For 
the Federation goes deep, deep down in bathos. T'rom 
this magnificent ‘ full, thorough, and substantial ’ it goes 
on (well enough for a minute) to talk of Peers * assembled 


‘together merely by virtue of their being sons of their 


fathers’: a good threadbare platitude long since 
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adapted to the Radical intellect. But from that point 
its descent is swift. The ‘issue,’ it holds, ‘has now 
been raised, and the question of “the mending or 
ending of the House of Lords”’ is about to be—sub- 
mitted to a deeply outraged people by these zealots in 
reform? Not in the least! It may ‘ displace fora while 
all other subjects of reform, and cry aloud for vigorous 
and unflinching treatment. That is what may happen, 
mark you! unless the Lords are faithful to their 
‘tradition and practice —which is to capitulate. If they 
are false to practice and tradition, why, then, we of the 
Liberal party will ‘enter on a fight of which we shall 
not be afraid. That is what may happen; but just for 
the present—-well, for the present ‘we of the Liberal 
party’ are not afraid to fight the Lords! Of course, 
we burn, we boil, we yearn for the joy of battle. But, 
looking at the circumstances as a whole, we—in short, 
we do not mean to fight just now. ‘We entirely reject 
the pretension of the Peers to the right to force a 
dissolution’: so we shall bring in other Bills, and then 
if the Peers persist in flouting, you shall see what you 
shall see. ‘Thus and not otherwise might Mr. Bob Acres 
entirely reject young Absolute’s pretensions to the 
right to force a duel by pulling his nose. 

Tous lamely ends a manifesto which set forth in a 
promising spirit of bounce. It is not for us to complain. 
It is their man that is thrashed, and if they like to put 
up with it, that is their look-out, not ours. Nor shall 
we begrudge them such consolation as may be drawn 
from the reflection that ‘The Ministry is strong, its 
supporters in Parliament are loyal, the programme is 
sound. With a sense of dry humour which does it 
much honour, 7'he Times has published an interesting 
correspondence between Sir Wilfrid Lawson and ‘ Dear 
Mr. McDougall. From this pleasing exchange of 
confidences we learn that in Sir Wilfrid’s opinion earnest 
work is called for between this and February next: ‘to 
insure that the Local Veto Bill be taken up by the 
Government ia the Session of ‘Yt. We also learn that 
he finds it necessary to excuse the Government to those 
among his friends who may be disposed to reflect upon 
it for ‘not having kept the Local Veto Bill in their 
(sic) present programme. Tor reasons already ex- 
plained in this journal, not much independence is to be 
expected of the ‘Temperance Party. Sir Wilfrid and 
‘Dear Mr. McDougall’ will have to put up with seeing 
nothing of the Veto Bill in “94, if Mr. Gladstone prefers 
applying himself to something else—as he probably will 
prefer. Yet this correspondence has a certain value: 
as illustrating the nature of the task which the 
National Liberal Federation must work through before 
it can start mending or ending the Peers. It must 
carry (that is) as much of the Newcastle Programme as 
will serve to cook another and a bigger majority. Con- 
sidering the difficulty of the choice, and the possibility 
that it may be found impracticable to satisfy the 
six or seven bold brothers, all with torches burning 
bright and all wanting to be first served, it is easy to 
understand that the Federation feels it better on the 
whole to defer the reformation of the Lords. 


‘BLIND LEADERS OF 'THE BLIND’ 


TFNHIS some time past the condition of several 
mining districts in the Midlands and the lower 
North and North-West has been, we believe, un- 
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paralleled in social and industrial history. On the 
advice of certain leaders, the colliers of these districts 
resolved to resist a proposed reduction of wages by 


going on strike. Arbitration was suggested, and 
they would none of it. ‘Their action was more or 
less isolated—the men in Durham and Northumberland 
declining to go out with them, while the Scots were 
glad enough to profit by the extra strain upon their 
energies. ‘They had no funds. They chose a time 
when coal was little in demand, and thousands of tons 
stood banked at the pit-heads. They went out; they 
have stayed out ever since ; they must presently go in 
again, and go in beaten all along the line. And this is 
not by any means the worst. Inspired, it may be, by the 
example of their Welsh brethren—also essaying, with 
indifferent success, to get the better of eternal laws— 
they presently took to rioting, stoning the police, beating 
women and blacklegs, wrecking premises, and making 
pits unserviceable: so that in divers places the magis- 
trates were compelled to ask help of the War Office, 
parts of the country are being patrolled and divers 
pits are being guarded by soldiers, the Home Secretary 
has drafted a contingent from the London force into 
the disturbed areas, the Riot Act has more than 
once been read, and at Featherstone, where a mob had 
done damage to the amount of several thousands of 
pounds, the troops were in the end constrained to fire, 
and certain among the rioters were killed, and certain 
others were wounded. ‘The distress is very great. ‘The 
l’ederation, as was said, had no money—or not nearly 
enough to pay the cost of the war; and but for charity 
the families of the miners attached to it would starve to 
death. Other trades, thrown out of gear by the selfish 
action of the colliers, are in like evil case. Meanwhile, 
the Midland Railway Company has taken off near fifty 
trains, the Great Northern near eighty, the Great 
Eastern thirty-one ; and the number of trucks that passes 
from the Midland to the Great Eastern system has 
dwindled from eleven hundred to eight a day. Mean- 
while, too, the Scots and Belgian colliers have been 
working overtime, and the North-West is getting stoked 
from Durham. To resume the position: a body of 
labourers, at a cost at present incalculable—in wages, 
in rates, in damages, in loss of trade, in depreciated 
values, and the rest—has indulged itself in the pleasures, 
such as they are, not only of outrage-mongering and 
law-breaking to gain its ends, but also of approving 
itself completely impotent and of getting as complete 
a hiding as any trade has ever got before. 

‘The worst feature in the case is certainly the attitude 
of the labour-leaders and the so-called friends of labour. 
Mr. Pickard, M.P., a chief author of the strike, has set 
his face and used his influence against arbitration first 
and last. Mr. Asquith very wisely suggested in the House 
that every person having authority with the miners 
should do his best to keep them quiet; but, so far as 
we know, such persons have thus far disdained to act 
upon the suggestion. Indeed, the most of them have 
gone the other way and, instead of reprehending the 
excesses which compelled the interference of the soldiery, 
have contented themselves with deploring the results 
of that interference, and with commiserating—at 
Belfast and elsewhere—the poor, down-trodden victims 
of a hateful tyranny, whose virtuous energies may 
be thus brutally repressed. Lord Masham spent a 
great deal of money in re-modelling the colliery which 
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the soldiers had to defend with ball; and it will take 
many weeks, and some thousands more, to make it fit 
for coal-getting again. But Mr. Pickard seems to have 
thought that the exigencies of the case were met by 
the reflection (in public) that the British Army could 
make nothing of the Zulus, but is quite at home in the 
work of slaughtering innocent and inoffensive miners. 
It is plain, indeed, that in the eyes of these gentry, 
there is one law for the rich and there is another for 
the poor. Only the choice is not with the rich. It is 
not property but the want of it that has rights, it 
seems. And in this sense the poor have already begun 
to inherit the earth. At Belfast, the Trades Unions, 
sitting in Congress, resolved unanimously that it is 
desirable to obtain complete and absolute control of 
all means of production. ‘That consummation is yet to 
achieve no doubt. But how ifit were ever achieved ? We 
are having a foretaste of the effect. A certain ignoramus, 
having the power to dispose of vast and multitudinous 
masses of ignorance, resolves upon the perpetration of 
a piece of frenzy whose issues must materially affect the 
prosperity of —not his sole self, nor even his special branch 
of industry, but—many trades, innumerable interests, and 
many thousands of men and women and children. He 
works his will. And the law is violated ; and property 
is wrecked ; and there is a great deal of stoning and 
bludgeoning ; and some persons are shot: and starva- 
tion is rife; and commerce is seriously hurt; and 
certain employers of labour are brought to the verge 
of ruin; and whole districts, having suffered severely 
in business, are further mulcted in the cost of the 
protection extraordinary they are compelled to secure 
themselves. And the ignoramus is miserably vanquished 
in the end, and the industry he has sacrificed and the 
districts he has devastated are left to pick up the pieces 
(so to speak) and make the best of the bargain he 
has sold them. A little more knowledge, a little more 
intelligence, a little more experience, a little more self- 
control, and he would have seen his aims impracticable, 
his time ill-chosen, his chances of success remote ; and 
done his utmost to decline a combat in which he must 
inevitably be worsted, to convince his people that there 
is all the difference in the world between nineteen- 
twentieths of a loaf and no bread at all, and to spare 
his country the infliction of a hurt it is altogether 
out of his power to heal. But with all these ‘little 
mores’ in hand he would scarce have been a Labour 
member and an arbiter of destinies. ‘The blinder the 
leader the better pleased the blind he drags behind 
him: the deeper the ditch he hales them into the more 
convinced they are that all is well. Here, in fact, is 
a calling in which incompetence is at a premium—in 
which the more one fails the better one succeeds: as 
strike after strike has shown. 

And, after all, what should the Labour Leader care ? 
He does not starve; he is not called upon to repair the 
damage he has done; the ratepayers must bear the 
charge of the soldiers he visits them withal ; the charit- 
able will keep body and soul together in the wretches 
he misleads ; the interests with which in his stupidity 
he has played fast and loose have no claim upon 
him. Why, then, should he do other than attempt the 
impossible? He is ever a person of consequence : 
whom nobody blames, of whom nobody can recover, 
and whose wages nobody seems to stop. And, as legis- 
lation appears impossible in his case, he may go on 
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playing with fire, as he has from the beginning, until 
there is no more fire for him to play with. Or—what 
is more likely—until a ruined industry insists on offering 
him up (by inchmeal) on the altars that, always in 
ignorance, he has done his best to leave vacant and 


cold. 
EXIT AUSTRALIA 


NHE Australians have come and gone, and though 
T their prowess justified their journey, they have 
left cricket precisely where they found it. They have 
revealed us no new thing; they have sprung upon us 
no fresh sensation. But we cannot expect the game to 
be transformed once a lustre, and, if Spofforth, the 
Demon Invincible, proved that bowling was still an art 
but half understood, that should not make us over- 
exacting in our estimate of Australia’s later achieve- 
ments. One Spofforth in a century is, in truth, a 
generous measure; and the amiable ‘kangaroos’ have 
somewhat wrongfully suffered in repute because at first 
they regaled us on champagne and are now compelled 
to put us off with the very finest ginger-beer. Mr. R. 
H. Lyttelton has lately confided some very pleasant 
reflections to the pages of a magazine, and thus he 
characterises the famous revolution: ‘ We had the fast 
bowler, the medium, and the slow, but the bowler who 
in a way combined the characteristics of all three was 
never seen till Spofforth came on the scene.” The 
Demon’s, indeed, was the perfection of the art, and 
Mr. Lyttelton believes that ‘when in another world 
the true immortals of games are discovered, they will 
be three in number, and only three —Grace, Spofforth, 
and Roberts. And of these, let us hasten to add, the 
greatest is Grace. 

The apparition of Spoftorth, then, paled to in- 
effectuality the most brilliant of Australia’s after 
feats—if the inversion be permitted. Yet, since genius 
has neither ancestry nor fatherland, why should 
Australia hamper herself with Spofforth’s renown ? 
The Demon is no more closely related to wallabies than 
Poe was to wooden nutmegs, or Heine, the hated of 
Germany, to sauerkraut and Brunswick sausage. And 
if we forget awhile the genius which once astonished 
England to defeat, the Australian Eleven of “95 shall 
appear, if not distinguished, at least most respectably 
meritorious. ‘True, it was never a match for the 
best team that England could put into the field. But 
then how should it contend on equal terms? ‘Tradition 
and habit are ill to fight, and not for a century 
may the Colonies hope to defeat the Mother-land. 
In the first game—at Lord’s—it was rain that 
snatched the victory from England, while at the 
Oval, where the game was brought to a proper con- 
clusion, Australia was out-distanced by an innings and 
43 runs. At the third mecting only did the visitors 
make even a reputable effort, and the amazing evenness 
of the game at the end of the last day was, considering 
the odds, almost a moral victory. Six wickets to fall 
and eighty runs to make—thus stood the score, and 
though Mr. Read and Shrewsbury were together, the 
fall of either would have seemed ruin irretrievable 
for the side. Thus it is clearly and definitely estab- 
lished that Australia, deprived of her Superor Fiend, 
does but sustain a hopeless struggle against the united 
strength of England, though it was scarce worth while 
to travel from the ends of the earth to prove what 
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should have been evident from the first. However, 
in Australia the English counties found their equal. 
Though Surrey twice repulsed the invaders, though 
Kent and Yorkshire had each a victory to their credit 
in ten games the Australians proved their mastery 
of the counties. And this gives us the true test of 
their quality. ‘They are not fit to meet us upon level 
terms, nor are they like to be until they develop some 
fresh artifice of the game. But the combined forces of 
Australasia may meet one single English county with- 
out a certain fear of disaster. This is, indeed, a sad 
decline from that amazing era whereof Spofforth was 
the bright, particular star; but it is an advance—a 
brilliant one—upon the year of their last discomfiture. 
When some four years since they came upon us in quest 
of gate-money, the team was scarce a match for a second- 
class county. It fell an easy prey to the first comer 
and the last. It returned to its sheep-walks and its 
coney-burrows discredited and unpitied. But, as we 
have said, the Eleven of 93 was of far finer metal. 
After all, it is no mean achievement for a continent (or 
two) where a generation ago cricket was unknown, to 
turn out a solid eleven capable of defeating Yorks, or 
Notts, or Kent: to say nothing of the Players and both 
Universities. 

‘The homely virtues of determination and endurance 
are with the Australians in full measure. Rain has per- 
mitted them few interludes: yet they played to the 
end with unexampled energy and skill. Never did 
their opponents snatch an advantage. Always vigilant, 
they bowled and fielded with exemplary patience to the 
very end of a lost match. And you are appalled at 
the immense stretch of hard labour they have volun- 
tarily undergone. No wonder their captain would have 
counselled a more modest programme, had he taken 
into account the possibility of an unbroken summer. 
Messrs. ‘Trott and Bruce have played sixty-one innings 
apiece, and Mr. Turner has bowled no less than 1148 
overs! Think of it, you arm-chair cricketers, who 
con the scores in the paper, and turn out for a casual 
Saturday afternoon! Would you put yourself to so 
desperate a test for all the gate-money in the world ? 
But if the Australian self-denial deserves a place in a 
Sunday School Manual, let it not be supposed that the 
merit of the team is merely pedestrian. Mr. Lyons is as 
dashing a batsman as the world has toshow. He plays 
with a confidence and a brio which are an enchantment 
to the spectator. His masterpiece at Lord’s will be 
remembered when the real New Zealander sits upon 
the ashes of the Pavilion ; and he comes off with an ex- 
cellent average. ‘The one uncertainty of the team was 
Mr. Graham; buthis three months’ hard have established 
his reputation for ever, and if his strength be not already 
exhausted, he shall yet do wonders at Lord’s and at the 
Oval. For Mr. Turner we have, as we have ever had, 
boundless admiration—and boundless pity. His per- 
sistence and his average are alike amazing. In brief 
‘respectable’ is the word which best seems to suit the 
Kighth Australian Team. Though it has not lowered 
the colours of Hngland, it has done not a few 
valiant feats, and as we welcomed it with pleasure, so 
we take farewell of it without regret. Only we would 
urge that the journey be not repeated until Australia 
has a new genius, or at least a new talent, to parade. 
For there is no virtue which fails so easily as 
respectability, 
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UGANDA AND WITU 


HE latest news from Uganda is in every way satis- 
factory. Tar better a rebellion that can be, and 
has been, quelled, than the simmer of discontent 
which worries an administrator into his grave. l’rom 
the outset, the third party in the kingdom, the 
Mahommedan namely, has been watching to clutch the 
mastery, through the assistance of Emin’s old soldiery, 
its co-religionists, of one or other Christian faction, or, 
haply, of both elements combined. So much Mr. 
Gedge’s letters to The Times made clear long since: 
his telegrams, as published on Wednesday, announce 
the complete failure of the enterprise. Evidently 
M’bogo, the champion of Islam, must have laid his plans 
with some skill: in that he secured the Soudanese 
captain, Selim Bey (who presumably answered for 
the rank and file), and that a contingent of Man- 
yuema cannibals came to him from the Congo. He 
was foiled by the unprecedented combination of the 
Christian sects in defence of the throne ; by the refusal 
of the mercenaries to partake in their leader's 
treachery; above all, by the presence of Captain 
Macdonald. A greater than M’bogo had been non- 
plussed by so overwhelming an onset, when the worst 
to apprehend was the impact of one force and the 
neutrality of the others; wherefore himself is marching 
a prisoner to the coast, and Selim, his dupe, has cheated 
the gaoler by dying. You read that the Waganda 
regard the Government with confidence, and that the 
situation has in every way improved. 

It is a demonstration of the obvious; that Uganda 
left to her own devices must welter in anarchy, but 
that under British control she may become a self- 
respecting community. Again, the modus vivendi, as 
concluded by Sir Gerald, between Protestants and 
Papists must be enforced—to quote his last despatch— 
‘for a definite period of five or ten years. The 
arrangement, at present purely provisional, can only 
be maintained by a superior force acting with impartial 
severity towards both creeds, more especially as it was 
preceded by a settlement so-called by which the Catholics 
considered themselves bitterly wronged. Besides, Sir 
Gerald himself must allow that, though the surrender 
of the young princes held in pawn by Mgr. Hirth may 
tend to peace, the mixed Council of French and British 
partisans could easily lend itself to bickerings, ‘The 
spheres of proselytising, again, look marvellous neat in 
the mass; but, the wardens of the marches removed, 
their observance were scarcely a matter of certainty. 
In short, Sir Gerald has fashioned a showy edifice 
from the most heterogeneous materials, but it needs 
much buttressing to secure its stability. ‘The 
facts regarded together, no more cogent arguments 
could been have manufactured for the confusion 
of the Scuttlers. Indeed, they should 
persuade the Cabinet to yield to the inevitable and 
declare a Protectorate. And, if Mr. Gladstone persist 
in boggling over that much discounted document, Sir 
Gerald’s report, his delay will simply alienate Scots 
votes ; so that from the standpoint of party, it almost 
constitutes a benefit to the Empire. Yet the patriot 
would prefer a little zeal in the undertaking of honour- 
able obligations, even if the deviation into straight- 
forwardness tended to strengthen a deplorable Ministry. 
However, the main point, after all, is that the 
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policy of abandonment has suffered absolute con- 
demnation, since, whatever Sir Gerald may finally 
write, or have written, his doings bear but the 


simplest interpretation. Mr. Gedge’s last and most in- 
teresting letter describes the taking over of Usoga, 
which lies to the east of Uganda, and is of great 
natural fertility. It appears that Mwanga’s oppres- 
sive over-lordship must be abolished, and that, unless 
the local chief, Mutanda, cease from working wickedness, 
the fort, built for his control, will become his prison. 
More: the capital is actually to be transferred from re- 
mote Kavirondo to Port Alice, newly founded upon 
Lake Victoria and commanding the caravan-route from 
Mombasa. Mwanga, reduced to a puppet prince, will 
of course migrate therewith, and two hundred Soudanese 
will stand at the Resident’s call. ‘The importation of 
these legionaries into Uganda was Lugard’s most daring 
act, and its consequences, according to Mr. Gedge, have 
been not altogether satisfactory. Himself would doubt- 
less acknowledge that many years of wandering in the 
wilderness do scarce conduce to the formation of the habit 
of discipline; besides, his earlier strictures are contra- 
dicted in his praise of their behaviour in the last emer- 
gency. Why Lugard dumped these warriors down upon 
the country without devising a livelihood for themselves 
and their harems the despatches do not explain. The 
dates seem to show, however, that he intended to enforce 
some scheme of enlistment, but that his sudden recall 
prevented its maturity, and the Soudanese betook them- 
selves, perforce to brigandage. Sir Gerald by effecting 
the enrolment acted with supreme common sense, and 
though the stroke, like all his actions, was of necessity 
provisional, it were a thousand pities, nay, a positive 
disgrace, to let men capable of handling muskets 
with any efficiency go begging to the Germans. 
He, for one, seems to consider that, the Egyptian 
officers cashiered, the rabble can be drilled into sound 
fighting stuff At any rate, there it is, and Captain 
Macdonald must make the best of it. To resume, do 
these preparations read like withdrawal? Or as the 
foundation of a dominion that shall endure while the 
world goes round? Britain can easily make sure, if she 
be so minded, that they are not disavowed ; since, if 
her present Government is incapable of deciding for 
itself, at least it is thoroughly amenable to suasion of 
a certain sort. 

The conversion of Witu into a British Protectorate, 
as set forth in the correspondence published on Monday, 
shews that the disturbing influences at work in the 
interior can be equally potent on the coast. M’bogo’s 
cartel of defiance remains unpublished (more’s the 
pity); but for a truculent, yet gentlemanly barbarian, 
commend us to Fumo Omani of Punwani. Your 
Arab, though he slaughter like any butcher, has ever 
some relish of chivalry; and it seems almost a pity 
that the hero of such a piece of courteous insolence as 
‘ Between this and Witu there is no sea’, made but the 
feeblest resistance to a handful of Suahelis. Anyhow, 
Mr. Rennell Rodd utmost credit for 
promptly recognising that this personage’s pride must 
be humbled; and Lord Rosebery backed his agent 
wonderfully. As a result, a hotbed of brigandage has 
been scoured, and thereover floats the red Zanzibari flag, 
with a small, yet sufficient, Union Jack in its centre. 
As for the consequent wrangle between the Foreign 
Secretary (through Sir Philip Currie) and the Company, 
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it turns upon tedious minutia, and neither side 
emerges from the dispute with much apparent dignity. 
Sir Arnold Kemball alleged the old grievance of expecta- 
tionsencouraged and not fulfilled. But is there nota little 
too much of the shareholder and not nearly enough of 
the maker of Empire about a body which flatly refuses 
to suppress environing disorder, yet clings to a strip 
whence duties can be squeezed ? On the other hand, Lord 
Rosebery (the Government's past considered) amazes by 
his lecture upon the duty of developing trade-roads and 
upon the indissoluble connection, alike commercial and 
political, between the coast and the hinterland. He spoke 
doubtless for himself; but Sir William Harcourt will be 
scandalised, and the Company can always retort, ‘ Why 
did you not come to this conclusion a year ago?’ 
Ilowever, it may be admitted that the business bristles 
with difficulties, both of finance and of authority; and 
if (as most people will conclude) Lord Rosebery’s is 
not a mere obiter dictum, but an adroit attempt to 
commit some colleagues, his inconsistency redounds 
immensely to his honour. 


THE VIRTUES OF REGISTRATION 


T’S an old saying that ‘murder will out. One 
I hears little of it nowadays. When the population 
was thinner and the political framework of looser build 
a person disappeared, and nobody asked the how or 
the why of his disappearing. And now and again, 
years afterwards, some stricken criminal confessed, 
some fact came wondrously to light, there was revealed 
some ancient tale of wrong. And people mouthed 
the platitude, and none was found to hint that 
discovery might not be the rule. In truth, the 
system of registration was so imperfect that in times 
comparatively recent one can but guess at the popu- 
lation. In the last reign more comprehensive methods 
culminated in the Act of twenty years ago, since 
administered almost without complaint. ‘Till a 
suspicion arose. Is it not more or less easy (it was 
asked) to smuggle out of life and have death 
registered ? This year a Select Committee considered 
the question at forty-two sittings, and its Report on 
the registration of deaths, with its suggestions in 
amendment of the law, is now before the public. 

The evils to guard against are carelessness and crime. 
The poor of our large cities grow more and more 
huddled year by year; and year by year their condition is 
more and morea matter of notice. In the case of infants 
the question becomes important indeed. Partly owing 
to the foresight of parents, still more to the canvassing 
of agents, children’s lives are very often insured ; and 
the fact gives those on whom they are a burden a direct 
interest in their removal. Again, care is impossible 
where people are crowded together and incessantly 
worried about the means of bare subsistence. So chil- 
dren are overlain, or starved, or let drop off the stage 
from sheer disinterestedness. If our registration 
system recorded exactly how all this happened, there 
would result, it is supposed, improvement. Again, a 
person of any age may die by violence; but if he 
linger, his end is all-too easily ascribed to some natural 
cause. ‘The Report, too, touches on cremation. How 
would it affect the discovery of crime? Its advocates 
essay to prove too much. This Ardlamont business 
shows that re-examination at an interval after death 
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must sometimes be of enormous advantage towards a 
proof of guilt or innocence. The true answer would be 
that the fact is too rare to make the stuff of an infer- 
ence. ‘The cases of exhumation in connection with 
suspected crime are but one or two a year. The 
question must be, Is the new method so much better for 
the public health as to command a change in matters 
wherein the general is (naturally) extremely conservative ? 
‘The Committee’s recommendation is that registration 
should be made more exact and therefore more difficult. 
‘In no case should death be registered without the 
production of a certificate of the cause of death. A 
medical practitioner must sign the thing ; he is not to 
give it to the relatives—himself must send it to the 
registrar. Again, it is suggested that the district 
Officer of Health should be appointed Superintendent 
Registrar. If the doctor cannot view the body, he may 
make and base his certificate upon inquiry: for giving 
and transmitting which certificate a fee of half a crown 
is allowed from the rates. If no certificate be forth- 
coming, there must be an inquest. For the Committec 
contemplates with horror the undoubted fact that 
doctors who have never seen will grant certificates on 
the statement of an interested party. 

One is struck by the very great complexity of its 
proposals. ‘They must be enforced by a set of varying 
penalties, the provision for whose enforcement will add 
a long chapter to the Criminal Law. ‘The registration 
fee will bulk to a very considerable sum, and yet in 
individual cases it will be insufficient to compensate for 
time and trouble. A doctor practising in crowded 
neighbourhoods makes up in numbers for the smallness 
of his fees. If he was careless in the past, then will he 
be careless in the future: then will he make his inquiry 
a thing of form. Or he must refuse certificates: when 
coroner's inquests—expensive and clumsy for all their 
usefulness—must be multiplied beyond endurance. 
And if we have professional men as Superintendent 
Registrars, their salaries must go up considerably. A 
poor man or woman may get medical service very 
cheap!y—by reason of his own or his doctor's poverty ; 
but Authority has not the like advantage. Also, in 
a majority of cases, such regulations are confessedly 
superfluous: inasmuch as most deaths are satisfactorily 
registered. Yet the system must be complicated in 
favour of comparatively few! Will it meet those few ? 
Well! .. . . in the Land of Passports the suspicious 
person, whatever else of his be wrong, has ever his pass- 
port right. A system may be meticulous aw possible ; 
but if it apply to everybody, then anybody may observe 
and evade its provisions. In this matter of Registra- 
tion the innocent would be worried, while the guilty 
romped in scot free. 

In the result, then, the Committee’s report fails in its 
attack. Evils there are, but the remedies proposed are 
worse. Over-interference is ever responsible for increased 
expense and superfluous annoy. ‘Ihe present system 
seems fully equal to our requirements, and is as thorough 
and as complete as we are able to endure. 


‘THE GOOD OLD ENGLISH SONG’ 


NHE sudden, and not altogether agreeable, re- 
appearance of Mr. Sims Reeves as a public singer 

is a fact calculated to give pause to the thoughtful : to 
those, we mean, who held the dignity of music in some 
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consideration, and who have experienced with some 
concern the prevalent influences of the concert-room 
upon the general interpretation of music. That Mr. 
Sims Reeves should reppear, like a shade risen from the 
ashes of the grave, is a matter which should not interest 
us here. If he choose to uplift his voice in search of 
the old applause without which all who have once tasted 
it are currently reported to live a bereaved life, the fact 
is one which lies between himself and the public that 
applauds him. It is merely to be chronicled that on 
Monday night he did stand once more face to face with a 
clamouring and representative audience; that at its hands 
he once more won ‘loud and prolonged applause’; that 
he sang a little out of tune, much out of time, and with 
none of the old thrill that used to set his hearers in a 
glow ; that he was recalled again and again until at 
length it became impossible for him to refuse the 
encore which his admirers demanded ; and that great 
glory has in consequence accrued to Mr. Farley Sinkins, 
the only manager who for a number of years has per- 
suaded the great tenor to revisit the glimpses of the 
musical moon. ‘This and more might be chronicied. 
Standing with rapt expressions of delight before 
the singer were old men who dreamed of ancient 
triumphs, and the remembrance pricked them into 
yet keener enthusiasm; there, too, was the younger 
generation of the foolish who had sat at the feet of their 
fathers and grandfathers, and, learning that this was a 
great tenor, applauded for the very thought that it had 
been their privilege to hear him. And therefore every- 
body was satisfied, or appeared to be satisfied. The 
singer sailed in the full tide of reminiscence; and the 
tide served him well. The very notes which introduced 
his songs were received with raptures of applause. As, 
one after the other, the fine, old crusted melodies dropped 
from his lips, the same set phrase was whispered among 
that readily fired audience. ‘That is what I call a 
good old English song’; ‘Ah! Sims Reeves always knew 
how to choose one of the genuine sort of songs’: this 
was the tale of the evening passed from mouth to 
mouth. The genius of ‘‘'om Bowling’: the melody of 
‘The Jolly Young Waterman’; the glory of ‘Come into 
the Garden, Maud’: here was evidence of taste, of 
appreciation, of the last refinement of «esthetics. 

And yet... . and yet, we have an indictment 
against Mr. Sims Reeves. Although he is assuredly 
to be ranked among the few tenors of the century, 
such a position does not of itself entitle him 
to consideration as a man of refined musical taste. 
Moreover, we frankly deny to him such a taste. It 
is our resolute opinion that, maybe more than any 
living Englishman—and because more than any 
living Englishman he can claim for himself an 
exquisite vocal gift—he has, unconsciously perhaps 
but certainly, worked for the cheapness of the concert- 
room song. He has defied the times; and by the 
invention of that battered clich‘—‘ the good old English 
song ’—he has succeeded beyond all criticism in his 
defiance. The good old English song is, as a matter 
of fact, pure fraud. It is true, indeed, that among the 
list of English composers your shall discover names 
that ring honourably among the world’s writers of 
song ; and far be it from us to deride artists so distin- 
guished as Purcell and Bishop, who have both composed 
songs which are deservedly regarded as classic. But 
this is not the kind of thing generally recognised 
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as ‘ good old English song.’ By such a phrase one means 
the Death-of-Nelson kind of business, the tow-row-row, 
the gone-aloft, the woodbine-spices, the Arethusa, the 
England-home-and-beauty species of ditty, calculated 
ever to display the tenor’s final notes to best advan- 
tage, and to draw the willing cheer from a patriotic 


audience. It is this kind of song, this dreadfully 
cheap, tawdry, and overpast imitation of art, which 
Mr. Sims Reeves set out to popularise, and which 
he has succeeded in popularising. By the reputation 
he acquired he set a naturally competitive race of 
practitioners upon the same end, and the general result 
is that our concert-rooms are the natural laughing-stock 
of everybody with any interest in music, and par- 
ticularly in that miniature department of music which 
is governed by writers of exquisite song. 

The effect of this disastrous influence is to forbid to 
the common frequenter of concerts in England any 
knowledge of such writers. We do not believe— 
speaking from a generally empirical view of the matter 
—that Mr. Sims Reeves has ever publicly sung one of 
Schumann’s, or yet of Schubert's, or even of Mendelssohn’s 
compositions in the whole of his career. To any man 
whose only musical boast should be that he had heard this 
tenor on the occasion of his every public appearance, we 
soberly think that the last sixty musical years must 
appear as an absolute blank, or nearly so. And yet, 
during that long period, there never has been labour so 
indefatigable as in this province of song-writing. Toa 
generation which awoke to the dream that one lyric 
might hold more poetry than ten volumes of epic, it 
was natural that musicians should belong who perceived 
that they might instil the spirit of music more effectually 
into a single song than into an opera of ‘cinque atti. 
That which Salieri disdained to do Schumann 
most willingly and delightfully accomplished. Salieri 
is dead, but Schumann still lives, and is not 
likely to die. But the songs of Berlioz, of Schubert, 
of Gounod, and of many another composer to whom it 
should be a privilege for any audience to listen, lie 
graved in the portfolio, and the spectres of Braham and 
Shield are set triumphantly yet totteringly in their 
merited place. We speak of England, of course. For 
the influence of the interpretative artist is such that he 
can for atime kill that which immortality itself has 
handled ; and can bring about the resurrection of that 
which deserves only the dues of mortality. And it is 
such a pernicious’ influence which we accuse the great 
English tenor of having exercised over a foolish and 
fickle world. 


RULE BRITANANIA 


HE international racing, to which the yachting 
world on both sides of the Atlantic has looked 
forward ever since the building of Navahoe was pro- 
claimed, is now half over. Never before have there 
been matches in the same season both in Britan 
and in America. ‘The N.Y.Y.C. holds one chal- 
lenge cup, won by America in British waters. Our 
own R.Y.S. holds two such trophies, won on the 
other side by Genesta. ‘To these the old Red Squadron 
of Ryde added a fine gold Cup in the hope of 
attracting a challenge from over-seas: this at a time 
when an offensive ‘new deed of gift’ seemed to hedge 
round the America’s Cup from the possibility of British 
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challenge. There were two more years of inactivity, 
and then an enthusiast of the N.Y.Y.C., Mr. Royal 
Carroll—to whom all honour be given—broke the spell 
by announcing his intention of competing for all three 
British Cups. Followed such excitement as the sport 
had never known. Four new craft were promptly put 
on the stocks to defend the renown of Britain; and 
when one of them—new deed or old deed—issued a 
challenge for the America, yet another four (besides 
Mr. Carroll's) were laid down at Boston and New 
York. Came the preliminary trials, and in the end 
on each side the Atlantic the ultimate issue is 
between the designed of Watson and the designed 
of Herreshoff. Of the English four Valkyrie and 
Britannia, both by Watson, are proved the best. Of 
the others Vigilant and Colonia, both by Herreshoff, 
have triumphed, and Vigilant, the centre-boarded, is 
preferred before her sister Colonia, of the fixed keel. 
Mr. Carroll's Navahoe is also a Herreshoff centre- 
board ; but her builders and designers affect to disown 
her since her defeats in British waters. It is Mr- 
Carroll’s own fault, they say: he insisted on a racer 
that should also be a cruiser—a thing conceivable by 
no American mind. The brothers seem to ignore the 
fact that the Navahoe had to cross the Atlantic or 
ever she could essay the combats for which she was 
built. Vigilant, presumably, is in no sense a cruiser 
Will the Messrs. Herreshoff deign to say whether or 
not they consider the forthcoming matches between 
Vigilant and Valkyrie (the latter as much a cruiser 
as Navahoc, and for the same reason) a finer test of 
excellence than the matches between Valkyrie (or her 
sister Britannia) and their own Navahoe ? 

In the many matches sailed by Britannia aad 
Valkyrie before Lord Dunraven sailed for New York, 
the latter showed herself at least the equal of the 
Prince’s boat all round, and her unquestioned superior 
in light weather; while each time she encountered 
Navahoe she won a decisive victory. Before the late 
International races Britannia met Navahoe eight times, 
and eight times (without reckoning the time-allow- 
ance due to the smaller vessel) did she finish in front. 
These trials over, the American shortened both mast and 
bowsprit, reducing her rating to 157, which leaves her 
still six points larger than Britannia. Yor the Victoria 
Gold Cup you have to win three races out of five; and 
Britannia won them one after the other, two by over 
a quarter of an hour on a fifty-mile course, the third 
by more than half an hour, when her opponent, being 
too far astern to have any hope of victory, carried 
away her jib outhaul. Nor should it be forgotten 
that on the first day appointed for the third match 
Navahoe tore her delicate mainsail in the breeze, but 
Britannia disdained the barren victory. Tie Gold Cup 
having been thus gloriously defended, there came the 
single match for the Brenton Reef Cup and the most 
magnificent race in yachting annals. American con- 
ditions were enforced as to deducting any time gained 
at the start, and no time-allowance was permitted: a 
consideration which Britannia had hitherto been able 
to ignore. The course was from the Needles round 
Cherbourg Breakwater and back again—a hundred and 
twenty miles in all. An easterly breeze of unusual 
strength admitted of a clear reach out and home, and 
the race was sailed at an average rate of eleven knots. 
This single point of sailing suited the centre-board 
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better than it did the British cutter, which held her 
own, and no more. lor the whole distance the two 
raced side by side, with never much more than a 
minute between them, and seldom as much as a 
dozen seconds ; and at last the Jaurel was awarded to 
the smaller boat by an absurd 2} seconds. Mr. Carroll 
entered a protest, on the ground that a mark-boat’s 
position had been changed in the course of the night, 
putting the Navahoc at a disadvantageous angle ; and 
the Sailing Committee upheld his contention, declaring 
his vessel the winner. Remains the match for the 
Cape May Cup, which was fixed to be sailed over the 
same long course yesterday. 

In any case Britannia’s triumph is complete enough. 
In a dozen ventures she has won eleven by an average of 
at least three miles in fifty, and with the customary time- 
allowance she would certainly have won the twelfth in 
the same good style. ‘Tae Herreshoffs must do better in 
the matter of cruiser-racers if they would haul down 
our flag. How our cruiser-racer Valkyrie fares with 
their racer Vigilant is a matter of less moment. 
Should Lord Dunraven win, then will Mr. Watson 
be adjudged the champion of the world; but 
if Vigilant triumph, the Herreshofl's must reflect that 
their machine does not meet our ship on equal terms, 
But Vigilant, to win, must be at least twenty minutes 
faster than Navahoe over a fifty-mile course. Now, 
they are of equal depth, and Vigilant, with three feet 
more beam, is not two feet less in length. It is 
hard to believe that there can be twenty minutes’ 
difference between the two types. ‘l’o us, at all events, 
it looks almost as if the America’s Cup at last were 
coming home. 


CORDITE IN THE COMMONS 


HOSE who have had to with Cordite are well used 

to the idea of missing fire, and those whose business 
takes them to the War Office soon learn to despair of 
getting a plain answer to a plain question from any of 
its officials. Mr. Hanbury, of all men, is the least likely 
to be surprised at the result of Monday's debate 
upon the history and qualities of Cordite. It was to 
be expected that the charges which J’he Pall Mall 
Gazette recently urged against the inventors of that 
doubtful explosive, with the imputations upon its 
efficiency, should be adroitly burked. It was not to be 
expected that a debate which began with some serious 
inquiry should end in a spectacle of ponderous frivolity 
—in a duet to the praise and glory of the War 
Office system sung by that blest pair of syrens, the 
Secretary for War and his predecessor. Certainly we 
should have thought far less than we do of Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman if he had thrown over Sir 
Frederick Abel and his associates. But it does not 
follow that he should have protected them under 
the shadow of his own respectability because they 
are part &nd parcel of a system which permits and 
sometimes encourages such practices as Mr. Han- 
bury condemned. Admiral Field—* my gallant but 


credulous friend ’—thought that no accusation could 
lie against Sir Frederick Abel, because twenty years 
ago he knew him to be an honourable man: and the 
statement does credit to the Admiral’s heart. But 
surely the duty of honourable men is to meet and 
utterly rebut such charges as affect their character? And 
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what if Sir Frederick were not in the House himself ? 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman was there to be his daysman. 
But Mr. Campbell-Bannerman left Mr. Hanbury’s in- 
dictment unanswered, and set up the ‘authorised 
practice ’ as a sufficient justification. 


The issue was two-fold. One count concerned the 
invention of Cordite and its admission to the list of 
service stores: the other suggested that Cordite is a 
useless and dangerous ammunition. Mr. Mellor with 
unwonted firmness refused to allow any discussion of 
its qualities: therefore it was natural for him not 
to interrupt Mr. Stanhope’s laudations, which show 
that Mr. Stanhope is pleased with the stuff, and is 
prepared to outface the world in its defence. But 
whatever Mr. Mellor may rule, the country must know, 
and must know soon, whether it be true or not that 
Cordite will not bear storage, that it will not serve its 
purpose in extremes of climate, that it corrodes the 
guns, seams them with ruts and scars, and otherwise 
lessens their usefulness. ‘The very angels may veil their 
faces before the innocence of Sir Frederick Abel in that 
matter of the patents: but if his powder will not stand 
use it had better be flung into the sea. All Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman’s regard for the War Office 
system will not absolve him from the duty of insti- 
tuting a fair and open inquiry into the comparative 
virtues and defects of Cordite. Tne nation may jog 
along under the rule ofa selfish bureaucracy: it cannot 
put up with a powder that is not the best to be 
had. And Mr. Campbell-Bannerman should devote 
his little holiday from Home Rule to the preparation 
of a satisfactory answer. The apologists of Cordite, 
except Mr. Stanhope, have carefully abstained from 
touching this side of the question. 

They cannot claim to have settled the other issue to 
anybody's satisfaction. It is true that the Daily News 
in its devotion to the Ministry proclaimed that the 
‘Cordite scandal’ is now ‘crumpled up.” But is it ? 
Does it not rather appear that Sir Frederick Abel stands 
towards the world neither better nor worse by a whit 
than if this debate had not taken place? The Explosives 
Committee is charged with having picked the brains of 
inventors—notably the brains of Mr. Nobel and of Mr. 
Maxim. ‘Then two of its members are said to have 
invented Cordite, and to have procured that the 
specifications of their explosive should be kept secret. 
‘They are known to have sold some of the foreign rights 
in the patent to a large German powder manufacturer. 
That is to say, they alienated from the War Office its 
only protection against the manufacture and the use of 
Cordite in States with which we may be at war. Sir 
Hrederick Abel thinks that he was justified in doing 
this because he asked leave in a memorandum, and got 
no answer to it ; while Mr. Campbell-Bannerman opines 
that the justice of such a practice is ‘ arguable’. It might 
be inconvenient (he says) to stop it: there is certainly 
some absurdity in permitting it. For himself, like his 
revered chief, since there is no immediate question of 
votes, he keeps an open mind. Surely he may ‘ find 
salvation ’"—the phrase is his own—in the plainest 
way? Ifthe War Office secures a patent article, surely 
it should insist that the foreign rights be assigned 
to it with the British? Finally, Sir Frederick Abel 
is charged with having used the machinery of the War 
Office to hinder chemists who, after the invention of 
Cordite, had hit upon an improved smokeless powder, 
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from getting their invention officially tested. And to 
this accusation none of his apologists attempted any 
sort of reply. 

The chief point of interest in the debate was the ques- 
tion whether Cordite is or is not an infringement of 
rival patents. We agree with Mr. Stanhope that the 
disappointed inveator is apt to be reckless in his 
charges ; but neither Mr. Maxim nor Mr. Nobel ranks 
with the ordinary disappointed inventor. They are 
both in good odour at the War Office, and Mr. Nobel 
at least has commenced an action for damages which, if 
he wins, will give the Treasury an awkward quarter of an 
hour about Budget time. ‘The Secretary for War is 
careful to describe this as a ‘friendly action’: which 
term he explained by a reference to the anxiety of 
the contending parties to get the matter settled. Mr. 
Stanhope admitted that there have been suggestions of 
compromise: but his successor has promised that 
compromise shall not be. We trust that he will 
interpret his promise in the completest sense, Mr. 
Stanhope admitted that something very like picking 
of brains had been carried on by two members of 
the Explosives Committee. They asked Mr. Nobel 
to continue his experiments: at the same time they 
continued their own, and from his and other inven- 
tions they ‘arrived at’ Cordite. Well, cries Mr. Campbell 
Bannerman, ‘ if none of the powders sent in came up to 
the requirements, were the Committee to sit with folded 
arms and leave the Department no nearer the object ?’ 
Who would urge such a course? But surely the Com- 
mittee should have induced the Government to buy 
any necessary patent and then have improved upon it? 
The Secretary of State thinks the question was 
originally one of compensation. Indeed it was. Ifthe 
Committee had to use an inventor's goods it ought 
to have paid forthe same at the market price. The 
‘authorised system’ is an expression that sounds well 
enough: but authorised or not, no system is good which 
permits officials a course of conduct which may be 
questioned by honourable men. 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman told the House that the 
Nobel Company is entitled to ‘ considerate treatment.’ 
But what on earth was to prevent Sir Frederick Abel from 
buying the Nobel patent and afterwards improving it as 
best suited his fancy ? That had saved a mighty pother 
and nobody—not even Mr. Nobel—would have had the 
shadow of an excuse for grumbling. Mr. Hanbury 
managed to wring a promise of some value from Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman: and on that point alone 
common sense won a victory over red-tape and the 
‘authorised system.’ The action will not be settled 
out of court. But there are more ways of com- 
promising an action than one. Counsel may be in- 
structed not to press too hard, and the evidence 


may suffice but to justify an agreement after 
judgment. The circular issued last Friday to the 


manufacturers who were asked to tender for the supply 
of Cordite is enough to make the public suspicious, 
Therefore Mr. Hanbury and his friends will do well to 
insist upon the appointment of a Committee of Inquiry 
into the whole case. The Cordite scandal is not by 
any means ‘crumpled up’, for The Pall Malls original 
case remains to answer: and till it be answered the 
War Office lies under the slur of an imputation which 
ought to be exceedingly uncomfortable to officers and 
gentlemen. 
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THE NEW EL DORADO—I 


N Guide-books, Year-books, and other biblia-a-biblia with 
which the British public (a spirituelle community) has 
nothing to do, it is written: ‘Terra Australis Incognita 
was first visited by the Portuguese under Menezes in the 
year 1527, when exploring the India Seas’; and again, 
‘The Swan River Settlement was founded in ’29 by 
Captain and Lieutenant-Governor Stirling.’ But these 
tales are, to us, as uninteresting, and therefore as untrue, 
as most other romantic pedantries: for eximple, that 
Dampier landed at Cossack (a township which, naturally, 
in Dampier’s time, had no existence), and discovered the 
Pilbarra Goldfields. After all, Arab dhows, or at least 
Chinese junks, must have visited Cossack before Menezes : 
and the thousand settlers who followed Stirling had as 
little to do with the founding of Western Australia as had 
the Portugese, the Arabs, the Chinese, or, for that matter, 
those singularly unenterprising aborigines who, in in- 
quiries of this kind, are usually neglected. For in effect 
Western Australia, though it has lately been re-discovered 
by Sir John Forrest, and given responsible government by 
the House of Lords; though it maintains telephones, a 
tariff, and an Agent-General; though it exports sandal- 
wood, oyster shells, and wood-pavement ; though its rail- 
ways be built, or building, by Land Grant Companies, and 
its stamps known of Macaulay’s schoolboy : nevertheless, 
Western Australia remains to be founded. 

The P. and O. wayfarer knows Albany. It was a coaling- 
station for men-of-war. It has become the terminus of a 
great railway, and the port of a great agricultural district. 
But it still is, as it always has been, the sleepiest of all 
sleepy towns, with untrodden sandy streets, a long parade 
facing the glistering Sound, and half a dozen public- 
houses dozing in the sun. Presently the farmers in the 
back country will begin to ship their produce. Then it is 
clear (is it not?) that Albany must awake. But in the 
meantime even the hundreds of diggers arriving weekly 
from the Eastern Colonies have had small effect upon 
trade. They have not even sent up the price of pickaxes. 
And they bring their own swags. Now, the case of 
Albany is the case of the whole colony. Perth itself is 
certainly a spacious and (in its way) a handsome township 
reminding one of several other corners of Greater Britain 
which have had their day, or are biding their time. It is 
like what Durban was before the Zulu War: but not so 
hopeless. It is like Eureka and Arcate, the lumber settle- 
ment of North California: but not so picturesque, nor, 
indeed, quite so appallingly remote from the track of 
steamers. The town is really in Hay Street, with St. 
George’s Terrace next and parallel thereto: the one for 
business, the other for show. Where these two are 
crossed by a street which runs up from the station and 
down the slope again to the river, stands the Town Hall 
and the Government Offices. Hard by, on the Terrace, 
is Government House. All these, built in the old days 
by convict labour, of large honest-looking bricks, show an 
old-world taste: and even the additions of late times are 
less offensive than the superfluous piles of the eastward 
colonies. Shops and private houses are mainly of the 
same solid brick: of the simplest architecture which can 
be applied to two stories; and circled by the ordinary 
Australian corrugated iron verandah. But most of them 
are covered, in place of the everlasting tin roof, with 
jarrah-wood shingles: which both have many other ad- 
vantages, and look at a distance like slate. Also, instead 
of the unsightly split posts-and-rails which disfigure even 
the St. Kilda Road in Melbourne, you have everywhere 
neat palings, still of jarrah, round the unoccupied allot- 
ments: so that the east end of St. George’s Terrace, 
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which does duty for the suburbs of Perth, has none of the 

dishevelled and bush-like appearance of most of the out- 

skirts of Australian cities. Indeed, after nightfall, it 

might almost pass for—say—a road in Park-town at 

Oxford. But Perth is not so busy as the common English 

county-town. She knows no carriers, for one thing: and 

no market days. At the points of intersection of her 
streets gather the loafers: diggers on the look-out for a 
mate, farmers in the intervals of business, and all the 
ne’er-do-wells of a lazy population. All the block on the 
west face of the Town Hall, is the club of the lower 
classes: even as the Weld, at the bottom or river-end of 
the street, shelters the squatters, the bureaucrats, and the 
ever-increasing army of globe-trotters. Living in Perth 
is cheap, and moderately good. The hotels are rough but 
clean: you may stay at quite the best of them for thirty 
shillings a week, though the new-arrived digger must 
pay, in his humble coffee-house, at least a pound. The 
waiters at the clubs, and many of the cooks and servants 
in the town, are Chinese: so that the cooking is at least 
fair. The variety (by the way) of Orientals settling in 
the colony is extraordinary. Not to speak of the medley 
of native divers, Malays, and the like, who work the pearl 
fisheries of the north, you shall find Hindoo hawkers and 
Afghan camel-drivers in the remotest back blocks: while 
in the capital itself, besides the Chinese market-gardeners 
and laundrymeu, are stores kept by Indian firms ; and, in 
particular, quite a number of small Cingalese traders in 
moonstones, stuffs, and cheap jewellery. ‘Tis a result of 
the pax Britannica, under which the whole coastline of the 
Indian Ocean, from Zanzibar to Perth, is becoming a field 
for the enterprise of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects. 

The singular want of enterprise of the West Australians 
themselves is evident even in their diet. You must drink 
Dublin stout and Scotch whisky, and eat bottled goose- 
berries and Normandy pippins at the hotels: though the 
natives never tire of boasting the merits of their fruits and 
wines. Both wine and fruit, indeed, are excellent, and to 
be had—by him that cares for them. The former particu- 
larly, though (like most Australian wines) it is hopelessly 
unlike claret, is quite good enough for the unprejudiced 
person who (failing claret) is content to fortify his laxity 
by remembering the vintage of the Mediterranean, the 
tastes of Theocritus, of Horace, and of the Middle Ages 
Falernian, Malmsey, and, for that matter, the good rezino 
which Greeks of the present day are too stupid, or too 
wise, to give to the foreigner. Olives, too, are grown 
here of a quite remarkable quality : though nobody eats 
them. The mutton, for its part, is admirable: and who 
shall sing the delicate flavours of vegetables grown in pure 
sand, with the mere aid of sun and water and no manure ! 
After all, a man of discernment might be as comfortable 
in Perth as ever our eternal Mr. Stevenson in his Samoa : 
for if we have no flower-garlanded South Sea Island 
soubretles, in compensation we have no tribes of cannibals 
in our back gardens. But what are mutton, olives, and 
wine to a generation which prefers potato-pie and Bass? 
Potatoes, by the by, which are in N.S.W. £5 by the ton, 
f.o.b., and in New Zealand 25s. a ton on the wharf, sell at 
Busselton, down the coast here, for £8: and most of the 
farmers are too lazy to grow them. But this is of a piece 
with the whole character of West Australians. With 
thousands of acres of excellent wheat-land lying uncropped, 
they have always been in the habit of importing a large 
proportion of their wheat from Adelaide. There is a story 
of one of them who, having sold his hay unexpectedly 
well, thanked heaven that he could put in a smaller 
acreage next year! Our chief amusements in Perth are 
for tte elect a fortnightly paper-chase, and for the 
common the bell-man and the Salvation Army, (That 
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there should be a bell-man only shows, what it is always 
worth while to repeat—that West Australia is not in 


Australia at all.) There are concerts, of course. To your 
true Colonial, dissipation spells Offenbach, with the stalls 
at five shillings. But in the eastern colonies times are 
changed ; comic opera is too costly, and the harmless 
citizen solaces himself with a concert, or rather, with 
three concerts a week, at the Town Hall. That is why 
life in Melbourne has become intolerable. In Perth, 
where times have never changed, the concerts are under- 
taken by amateurs ; and the nearest approach to a play 
is—theatricals at Government House. ‘The outside world 
spends its unsophisticated leisure in leaning against a post, 
a bar-counter, or the rails on the football-ground. For 
West Australia is not a horsey country: though to say so 
to a West Australian is to make an enemy for life. The 
streets of Perth are not as the streets of Sale or Maffra. 
In the Gippsland towns the local youth is for ever 
cantering round the street corners. In Perth he congre- 
gites at the crossing of the ways, and gazes down four 
empty vistas of sand. The Timor, the local pony, an 
overgrown Exmoor, is useless for most purposes: his 
merits being staying power and an extraordinarily com- 
plaisant digestion. He sells for (say) thirty shillings: but 
nobody rides him. The side-walks, at present, are full 
of strangers: but the carriages of Perth, in which ladies 
go shopping, are two low phaetens and a dog-cart. There 
is a circulating library, at which one has heard inquiries for 
Balzac, Dumas, and Pierre Loti. But that is because the 
proprietor has laid in a stock of cheap translations ; and 
his other literature has never risen above Harrison Ains- 
worth. As for Mr. Barrie (7he Lilile Minisler), his very 
name is unknown. 


THE NEW PATRON 


it is a commonplace of history that Der. Johnson killed 
the Patron with his letter to Lord Chesterfield, but 
the institution must already have been infirm which 
succumbed to so modest an assault. Nor was it merely 
the author's dignified reproof which procured the Patron’s 
discomfiture. The dictionary’s triumphant success was 
indeed the severer blow. The Earl’s judgment was 
plainly at fault, and the failure a clear and open dis- 
couragement to such as would take literature under their 
protection. Now, in letters, as in States, autocracy 
depends upon the wit and benignity of the autocrat. A fool 
or knave upon the throne spells ruin to the system. And 
though patronage was ever distinguished by a creditable 
stateliness, though it fostered a pleasant habit of flattery 
and compliment, it pronounced its own doom in Lord 
Chesterfield. The democracy which was shortly estab- 
lished endures unto this day. Literature has suffered no 
immediate hurt in the rough-and tumble. And if a free 
choice has encouraged humour and the three-decker, those 
objects of commerce are pre-ordained for the rubbish heap, 
since time may be trusted to come to the aid of taste. 
Meanwhile a new artifice is invented whereby confecticns 
may be forced upon the world in the name of literature, 
and the gambler in ‘limited editions ’ is Lord Chesterfield’s 
degenerate successor. 

He is a coxcomb among the Philistines, and his locked 
book-case is like to drive Hampstead wild with envy. He 
will discourse for hours of a rising market, complaisantly 
permitting his intimates to handle Corydon’s Jdylls, the 
possession of which he shares with no more than three 
hundred and forty-nine besides. He bought it, he 
tells you with pride, for a modest crown; yet a golden 
guinea would not induce its surrender, nor is he 
without hope of a comfortable advance. The book- 
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seller’s catalogue is his only reading, for the honest soul 
has seldom an absorbing interest in minor poetry, and he 
industriously spares himself the use of the paper-knife. 
For having discovered that a book is the more precious if it 
be uncut, and being but half initiate, he deems it a sin to 
separate the pages. His own suburb is glad to accept 
him as an arbiter elegantiarum, rightly discerning that he 
lives in closer community with the Muses than the hunter 
of postage-stamps or the chaser of butterflies. Yet he 
keeps in view the same sorry object as his less adventurous 
companions. Rarity is the one quality he demands of his 
treasures. And if the pride of possession persuades him 
to feign too intimate a knowledge of his virgin library, he 
at least claims our gratitude, in that he sometimes prefers 
the jargon of the sale-rroom to the cant of culture. To 
imagine him an enemy of literature were monstrously 
He is merely 
a parasite, who would, if he could, fill his pocket 
by the patronage of poeticules. 
airs and small affectations proclaim the coxcom), he is 
the rather governed by greed and the consciousness— 
too often false—of a sound investment. One there was 
among the New Patrons who suffered a bitter fate. 
Himself something in the Admiralty, he 
ephemeral verse (in strictly ‘limited’ editions) his 
constant solace. With how profound a regret he left 
his favourites when nine o’clock bade him forth of his 
house! With how bright a rapture he assured himself 
of their safety when his clerkly work was finished ! 
Evening after evening his eyes twinkled at sight of 
the masterpieces he might not read, until the devil 
entered into his soul, and he spent a year’s salary on 
the works of an already forgotten dabbler in shorts and 
longs. For a while he boldly faced starvation, shedding 
his lifeblood in the cause of minor poetry. But the 
merely human instinct conquered, until at last hunger 


to exaggerate the fellow’s importance. 


And though his petty 


found 


and his bold bad creditor compelled the dispersion of 
his treasured volumes. The thought of gain revived even 
this patron’s shattered spirit, but, alas! the market had 
fallen since his purchase, and with his booklets, hop: 
fled and money also. So that when the last volume 
of rustic verse was surrendered at a loss, he took rats - 
bane and went below, where fires at least are never 
limited. 

The sacrifice was horrible and for what trash was it 
made! The Philistine, whose greed for literature aroused 
the ire of Lucian, glutted his appetite upon a tall copy of 
the Bacche. The modern purchaser of many books 
gambles in minor verse. Centuries since it was averred 
that Man, God, and the Publisher conspire against the 
mediocre poet. But our own booksellers have decreed 
otherwise, and to-day the sorriest poetaster has his reward. 
The quality of the verse matters not. The tawdriest array 
of lines is good enough for these elegant editions, which 
by an astounding irony are called ‘limited.. The adver- 
tisement tells you that of the latest experiment in 
décadence no more than three hundred copies shall be dis- 
tributed! At once you picture to yourself three hundred 
black-coated Philistines clamouring for the prize. It 
reminds you of the ingenious sandwichman, who implores 
you—in capitals—not to look upon his back. The publisher 
knows that the limit of three hundred is no limit at all, that 
if he did not set these illiterate collectors squabbling he 
would scarce get rid of a dozen copies. Yet you almost for- 
give him his merry jest. The whole world, he tells you in 
effect, clamours for Mr. Jones’s Heart-Throbs, or Mr. 
Brown’s Mustard-Seed, yet shall no more than three hundred 
be satisfied, since human vanity (not fine printing) demands 
a limit. An edition, which would have seemed enormous to 
Horace,Shakespeare, Milton,leaves Mr.Smith’s admirersstill 
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unsatisfied, though it swells Mr. Smith’s account at a highly 
respectable bank. A new industry, in brief, is invented. 
Verse has become a profitable exercise. By setting an 
artificial boundary to human desire, the bookseller com- 
pels three hundred to purchase an object not ten would 
accept without this vain pretence of a limit which is no 
limit. So ingeniously has the market been ‘ rigged’ that 
the complete works of one versiculist are said to be worth 
£100. Of course, you don’t believe it; but the lie is 
ingenious, and such truth as lurks within it consoles the 
philosopher. For, as sure as the sun is in the heaven, the 
buyer of that versiculist will one day be left lamenting a 
costly hundred-weight of waste-paper. 


THE GHOST OF TAPPINGTON 


i pe glories of Tappington are dead, and if you go 

‘through the Oxenden plantations and the unpre- 
tending village of Denton,’ you will find no ‘ Lodge-gate’ 
and you ‘cannot mistake the stone lion,’ for that he is 
gone to keep ward with Cerberus. Yet you may take a 
worse walk than that the author of the Legends advises > 
for it is a part of England where, more than is common’ 
you feel yourself on ground stamped with a thousand 
stories of many generations of your countrymen ; it is 
essentially English and essentially old. You walk by the 
Folkestone road on the way to Tappington, and the 
Legends, with their mixture of expressed jocularity and a 
suggested old world, run in your head. Be not troubled 
for accuracy of reference, since so inextricably are real 
names mingled with names fictitious, and tradition with 
invention, that it were vain to set about unravelling 
your fancy may go free. Where was the middle of the 
courtyard stands a pump ina field; but what is left of 
Tappington is old and solemn in the moonlight. Be sure 
my bedroom was that of Bad Sir Giles, wherein Captain 
Seaforth (of the Bombay Fencibles) saw the breeches- 
haunting Spectre..... 

‘1 trust I do not alarm you,’ said the Voice. ‘Iam not 
Sir Giles; I am Thomas Ingoldsby.’ The moon shone on 
in the old room with its beam across the ceiling ; there was 
a spot of blood spilled centuries ago on the staircase I had 
climbed. But I remembered this man was a humorist. 

‘Not at all, I replied ; ‘I expected you. You are, in 
fact, a little inevitable, but none the less welcome, Mr. 
Barham.’ ‘I said I was Thomas Ingoldsby,’ he rejoined 
in some heat; ‘and you must allow me to know my own 
name. In my life-time I was ever insisting on my 
identity, which the public would persist in disbelieving ; 
I told it of the oak chest, and still it was not squabashed ; 
I tore a sketch of Tappington out of Julia Simpkinson’s 
album, and sent it to my friend Bentley, and the mis- 
creants disbelieved ‘hat ; and now here are you, sir, lying 
in the house of my fathers, /ying, I say—but enough of 
that; I am Thomas Ingoldsby, at your worship’s service.’ 

‘Well, then, Mr. Ingoldsby,’ said I, determined to be 
humorous, ‘it seems an occasion for an interview, which 
I will conduct in an approved fashion. I am a 
young man with a habit of lighting cigarettes and 
flinging myself into easy-chairs ; the least thing reminds 
me of Shakespeare and the musical glasses; I can 
get humour out of a footman opening the door and 
pathos out of the portrait of a great grandmother. 
What do you think of me?’ ‘I'd rather not say,’ he 
said. ‘And what, Mr. Ingoldsby, do you think of the 
nineteenth century and the phonograph? Of our great 
scientists, such as Tyndal and Grant Allen? Of our 
great novelists, like Grant Allen and Stevenson? Of 
your successors—Mr. Sims for instance? How is your 
friend, Theodore Hook? What does he think of his 
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successors, such as Mr. Jer—’, ‘Iam old-fashioned, he 
interrupted, ‘and have a prejudice in favour of the manner 
of conversation that was prevalent in my time. Hearing 
that Tappington had a guest who had been good enough 
to admire my poor Legends, I thought perhaps he might 
like to talk about mutual acquaintances,’ ‘I was only 
afraid,’ I said humbly, ‘that I might be blamed for missing 
an opportunity. Even now, I must really discharge my 
duty as a critic before indulging as you amiably suggest. 
It willbe over very soon. But first: to be frank, don’t you 
think your habit of laughing at old customs and things 
stupidly irreverent ? 


> 


I took my edition of the Legends 
to the moonlight. ‘ You say here: “ It was the fashion 
in feudal times to give names to swords: King Arthur's 
was christened Excalibur: the Baron ”—who, by the way, 
is a tolerably decent piece of characterisation in burlesque 
—“ealled his Tickletoby.” I see nothing very funny in that.’ 
‘Then the sooner you——’ he began, but reflected. ‘1 
wish I could explain—but I can’t—the difference between 
my treatment of old things and stupidly laughing at what 
is unfamiliar, as a book I saw—never mind.’ ‘ But here is 
a more serious charge. You often use your considerable 
ingenuity in rhyming to suggest improper words. Let 
me show you 
passed on, ‘And as a rule you treat dreadful vices, 
drunkenness, and even worse things, in a jocular manner, 
as though they were a matter of course. Now that is 





‘Spare your blushes,’ he said, and I 


horrible.’ ‘My dear young friend,’ he said, ‘ let me plead 
in my defence that I died when Queen Victoria was young. 
With us, I fear, those vices were a matter of course. But 
I question if your lighter literature is more fortunate. 
Speaking generally, I should say you either ignore what 
after all exists, like old women, or write about it larger 
than life and as if there were nothing else: with a sort of 
glee too, like little boys who chalk “damn” on a wall.’ 
‘ Let us speak of other things,’ I said... . 

He entered fully into the scandal of the Canon and his 
niece, and explained the Sacristan’s gesture ; he told me 
the exact words used by Sir Alured Denne the Blasphemer; 
| know now how long they kept Sir Thomas catching eels 
in the pond; he showed me the exact spot where on 
Tappington Moor they took the Hand of Glory from the 
gallows; but the Old Woman clothed in Grey was not to 
be found, and he opined she was comfortably damned after 
all. But his puns and his rhymes have escaped me. 


COLONEL GARDINER 


ie gerabing GARDINER was born ‘in the memorable 
year of that glorious revolution which he justly 
esteemed among the happiest of all events.’ After an 
education which would seem to have been not altogether 
unfruitful—for in afterlife he is remembered to have 
‘quoted some passages of the Latin classics very 
pertinently—’ he entered the army and saw much service 
in the Netherlands. He was noted for his reckless 
bravery, and had more than one narrow escape, notably 
at Ramillies, when he was calling to his men ‘ probably in 
that horrid language which is so peculiar a disgrace to our 
soldiery.’ Certain nuns who tended his wounds and nursed 
him through a long illness endeavoured to win him over to 
‘the most corrupt church that ever dishonoured the 
Christian name’; but, luckily, ‘he had too much of the 
spirit of a gentleman lightly to change that form of religion 
which he wore as it were loose about him, as well as too 
much good sense to swallow those monstrous absurdities of 
Popery which immediately presented themselves to him.’ 
Appointed aide-de-camp to Lord Stair, our then 
Ambassador in Paris, he became incessantly engaged 
‘in a serious of criminal amours,’ ‘ His fine constitution, 
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than which, perhaps, there was hardly ever a better, gave 
him great opportunities for indulging himself in these 
excesses ; and his good spirits enabled him to pursue his 
pleasures of every kind in so alert and sprightly a 
manner that multitudes envied him, and called him, by a 


dreadful kind of compliment, the happy rake.’ ‘ Yet I 
cannot find,’ adds the writer of his life, ‘ that he was fond 
of drinking. If he ever fell into any excesses of this kind 
it was merely out of complaisance to his company, and 
that he might not appear stiff and singular.’ From this 
mode of living he was suddenly turned on the very 
night that ‘he had an unhappy assignation with a 
married woman whom he was to attend exactly at 
twelve.’ The circumstances of his conversion need not be 
repeated here. Enough that the biographer treats them 
with remarkable judgment, discretion and tact, albeit he 
is well aware that they may seen ‘incredible to some 
and enthusiastical to others.’ 

From this time forth the Major (such was his rank then) 
was an altered man. He married in 1726, and, his ‘fine 
constitution’ being obviously unimpaired, he became in 
due course the father of thirteen children, of whom though 
many died, Gardiner is recorded to have been ‘ one of the 
most eminent proficients in the blessed science of resigna- 
tion to the divine will.’ He became one of the brightest 
‘ornaments of Christianity’; was ‘copious in his secret 
devotions’ ; mentioned ‘ his sacramental opportunities 
with peculiar relish’; but always so ‘adjusted the duties 
of the closet and the sanctuary as not to interfere with 
those of the parade.’ He naturally displayed signal zeal 
in endeavouring ‘ to suppress, and if possible to extirpate, 
the detestable sin of swearing and cursing, which is every- 
where so common, and especially among our military men.’ 
At the same time, he was ‘still conversable and innocently 
cheerful’; possessed ‘an agreeable vein of humour and 
pleasantry which showed how easy religion sat upon him’; 
and was remarkably ready in all the offices of friendship. 
He chose, indeed, to go rather to chapel than to church ; 
and if he observed any of the auditory to trifle during 
preaching, ‘he was filled with just indignation.” After 
service on one occasion he embraced the preacher ‘in the 
most obliging and serious manner,’ and desired that they 
might concert measures for spending some hours together 
before leaving the town. What he would have thought 
of modern dissent and the ‘down grade’ may be inferred 
from the fact that (like an honest man) he hated Latitu- 
dinarianism, and that, in his deliberate judgment, ‘ Arian, 
Socinian, and Pelagian doctrines were highly dishonourable 
to God and dangerous to the souls of men.’ Yet ‘he liked 
the law to be preached as well as the gospel; as well 
knowing that God has not chosen idiots or lunatics as the 
instruments, or nonsense as the means, of building up His 
church’; he was ever careful to ‘unite the Christian and 
the gentleman’; and his appearance is said to have been 
highly prepossessing, so much was there in it of ‘the 
Christian, the well-bred man, and the universal friend.’ 
We know not (though we may suspect) that he combined 
‘preachee’ with ‘floggee’; but his aptitude for command 
was amply attested by the ‘exactness with which the 
regiment performed its various exercises and the fine ap- 
pearance it made.’ Of his patriotism and valour, he gave 
proof (if proof were needed) by his glorious death at 
Prestonpans. Not for him was reserved ‘the honour of 
subduing that unnatural and pernicious rebellion’; but 
for the person of the illustrious Duke of Cumberland 
which will thereby be ‘endeared to all but the open or 
secret abettors of it in the present age,’ while his name 
will be consecrated ‘to immortal honours among all the 
friends of religion or liberty who shall arise after us.’ 

So lived and so died Colonel Gardiner, of whom the 
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foregoing brief account has been digested from the record 
compiled, with a charming and inimitable mixture of 
simplicity and good sense, by the pious and excellent 
Philip Doddridge. It will be a hundred and forty-eight 
years next Thursday (the 2lst of September) since the 
battle which ‘ transmitted Colonel Gardiner to his immor- 
tal crown.’ But the recollection of it lingers still in the 
land. And when, some years ago, Bland’s Dragoons 
(which deserted their colonel on that battle-field) marched 
to their quarters at Piershill through Prestonpans and 
Musselburgh, ’tis said they were greeted by the little boys 
with the disrespectful strains of ‘ Hey! Johnnie Cope!’ 


BUTLERS 

; institution of Butlerdom is more British than 

Magna Charta, more emblematical of Britain's 
social slavery than trial by jury. And in our search after 
precedent we adduce with no little satisfaction the autho- 
rity of Holy Writ. Indeed, it is hard to bring forward a 
stronger proof of the inspired character of the Old Testa- 
ment than the subtle, albeit indisputably right, discrimina- 
tion of that Pharaoh who lifted up the head of his Chief 
Butler and restored him, the temporarily deposed, unto his 
Chief Butlership, yet hanged on a high tree that overrated 
official, the Chief Baker. For it is difficult to picture the 
use in the scale of creation of a chief baker, a superin- 
tendent of concocted flours, a viceroy of crust and crumb, 
Bread, corn stuffs, farinaceous medleys, are but incidents 
of life; the pulse of it beats in ruby depths, or bubbles 
in amber fountains. How, then, shall a baker, be he chief 
or dependent, suffer other exaltation than a halter’s ? 

Yet must it be conceded that opportunity, the Parent of 
Crime, is more exclusively the Butler's prerogative than 
that of any other living man. By what process it is hard 
to say: but he has acquired a subterranean Headship, a 
cellared monarchy, from which it will need a bloody revo- 
lution to depose him. He is the despot of the servants’ 
hall, and the Plain Cook alone among women is held 
worthy to mate with him. His civil list exceeds that of the 
other Kings of Flunkeydom, and not only does he hold the 
gorgeous pantry in fee, but he has a reversion also to the 
best public-house in his parish; if he vacates the service 
of some Duke of Westminster, he becomes the long-lease- 
holder of a ‘Marquis of Granby,’ and acquires an im- 
portance and a rotundity of barrel worthy his high office. 
But though he is the emblem of British respectability, so 
that no house can ever hope to attain a mansional dignity 
without him, he is full of imperfections, and not seldom is 
wholly unworthy of the great price he brings. For his 
wages exceed the income of the inferior clergy, and his 
beer-money would float a fleet of nondescript writing 
‘chaps’ and literary ‘gents.’ His first duty is to give 
the cup into his Pharaoh’s hands, his next to see that it 
be full and brimming, and his third to keep it shiningyand 
bright as the sheen on a summer sea. ‘As Argus had a 
hundred eyes for his sight, he should also have (like 
Briareus) a hundred hands wherewith to fill us wine 
indefatigably.’ He should have the soul of a bon-vivant 
and the restraint of a Joseph. He should have the words 
of the old drinking-song graven on his heart, or at least 
writ large in his pantry :— 

Remplis ton verre vuide, 

Vuide ton verre plein. 

Je ne puis souffrir dans ta main, 

Un verre ni vuide ni plein. 
He should have a large sympathy with thirst ; the void 
that nature and art alike abhor, he should ever be ready 
to fill; and if he cracks a bottle of your best Burgundy 
with your friend’s ‘man’ it may well be pardoned him, so 
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that he sees you suffer no worse a fate. He should thieve 
in the grand style, and never condescend to take the heart 
out of a flask, and fill the eviscerated shell with water; 
he should know that a bottle is of the aristocracy, and 
should ever treat it likea gentleman. What blow so hard 
to bear as the knowledge years after you have sacked your 
good Lightfoot for intemperance, that he had drunk three 
and a half dozen of your ’47 port, and filled the bottles with 
the pure lymph in which you condescend to wash, but 
never debase yourself by drinking? Of such a lapse from 
high crime into low cunning may one not say that it stings 
like the Epic of Hades coming after the Dream of Fair 
Women ? 

For ourselves we scorn to set a watch upon our Lord 
High Keeper of the Vintages: we would as soon suspect 
Mr. Justice Day of taking a bribe as imagine a dishonesty 
in our butler. There are who keep cellar books ear- 
marking every bottle of every bin, so that at a glance they 
can see how much remains of that ‘75 Lafitte, and how 
many bottles of the ’74 Pommery are still for self and 
friends; but we would put our Butler on his honour, 
and inculcate him with the pride of cellarage and the 
artistry of drinking. It may be that we err on the side of 
credulity, but while we remain in ignorance we live in 
bliss. We have endured at the hands of inexperienced 
waiters, for the name of butler predicates perfection ; we 
have sat gloomily at dinner looking alternately at the 
empty glass, and the sable statue who alone could fill 
standing in mute passionless idiocy at the back of his 
master’s chair, and we have debased ourselves by an appeal 
to him for potatoes, not from a craving for those starchy 
globules but from an irrestistible longing to whisper 
into his ear, and demonstrate the all-too patent vacuity 
beside us. These men deserve, and receive no compen- 
satory vail. They stand in their omnipotence at the 
door on the day of parting; they have unpacked no 
portmanteau, nor laid out any shirts; they have let one 
go night after night suffering the aching void ; yet they 
expect the final reward of wrong doing in the shape of 
a hard-earned sovereign! Not these the men for our 
money: rather those who appreciate the varied tastes and 
discrimination of their master’s guests and ‘serve to palate’, 
as the recipe books say. Not those who fluster you at 
dinner with a ‘champagnesherryorock’: rather the 
kindly souls who whisper in your ear, the quality or the 
vintage of the elixir they administer and thus help you 
forward to the goal of every gastronome! The true 
Butler, born as well. as made, should supplement that 
scanty intelligence which is the endowment of too many 
hosts; he should differentiate between the quality and 
the fibre of his guests; he should divine that a parson’s 
glass should always be filled to the brim, for that he can 
take a little more than other people and yet be ill- 
satisfied. He should know, and many do, that Hermitage 
has.the most religion, Hock the most sentiment, Cham- 
pagne the most love, and Port the most charity: that 
Burgundy smiles, Hock winks, Champagne laughs, and 
Bordeaux puts a heart into all. He should know without 
telling that Madeira or Sherry should follow the soup, 
and further that it will drink the softer if it have been 
uncorked some hours before. Haply he is cursed with 
an economical master, who will insist that wine left 
over to-night shall be drunk to-morrow. Now the Butler 
will either drink it himself, as he should, or pour it down 
the sink as it deserves: for ‘wine kept open all night, is 
not worth a mite.’ Towards him a noble liberality should 
be extended ; the more freedom you give him the more 
zealously will he guard your interests against the plunder- 
ing capacity of his underlings. 

‘Tis not so long ago that a feeble remonstrance was 
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raised against one of the grandest butlers that ever died 
in a public-house : that there were never any cigars in the 
billiard-room by day. ‘Well, you see, sir, was his un- 
answerable answer, ‘some of my men smoke.’ Others there 
are who choose them men who profess teetotalism : this 
is to encourage hypocrisy at best, or rampant faddism at 
the worst. How shall a man serve the gift of the gods 
aright who abjures it in principle? He panders to a self- 
constituted crime, and he takes the edge off the flavour. 
And if he wears a blue ribbon on his coat and yet keeps 
the purple dawn upon his nose, how perilous your cellar ! 
how subject to the gravest, because the pettiest, decep- 
tions! Rather a butler who loves wine than one who 
actually or professedly dislikes it. Is it not better he 
should drink one bottle than give two away ? 


GIBRALTAR 


HE condition of Gibraltar as a naval station is pressing 

strongly on the minds of certain men having authority, 
and it will b2 no fault of theirs if it do not presently 
take a foremost place. Lord Charles Beresford and Mr. 
Arnold Forster, two most energetic spokesmen on naval 
affairs, use the strongest language with regard to it as 
a station, and seem to be nearly in accord on the subject 
Roth speak as if our maritime supremacy rests in its naval 
condition, and are positive that as it stands it is a broken 
reed. It cannot therefore be useless to examine shortly 
a few of the wider and more fundamental propositions on 
which they rest their case. 

All proposals for strong action and large expenditure 
are certain to present themselves to the authorities and 
to the statesmen at the head of affairs as alternative. It 
is clear that afoot just now are possibilities of the utmost 
importance. There is every appearance of a slackening— 
a dangerous slackening—in the shipbuilding programme. 
The late manceuvres more than ever revealed the dan- 
gerous want of officers and the total lack of correspondence 
between ships ready for officers, and officers ready for 
ships. There is the tremendous problem of the torpedo- 
boat. There is the failure of the Camperdown—which is an 
impeachment of the ram. All these are questions of the 
first rank, and it is almost certain that such statesmanship 
as we have will never take them together, but absorb 
itself in one and let the others drift. Now the question 
of Gibraltar is pushing to the front, and may throw these 
others back. If it is of the transcendent importance 
claimed for it, there is no reason why it should not take 
first place, until what is asked shall be accomplished. 
But we must understand that something will have to give 
way and ‘ get left’ if it do. 

The position claimed for Gibraltar rests upon several] 
assumptions. All are agreed on some of them ; controversy 
has raged for years on others ; at least one is quite new 
and has never been debated at all. In the first set 
we have the ac‘ual use in peace time of Gibraltar as a 
coaling-station both for the Mercantile Marine and for 
the Royal Navy ; and though Lord Charles Beresford has 
drawn attention to the falling-off of the Mercantile Marine, 
and even to the growth of Algiers as an apparent rival, 
there is no reason whatever to suppose that the place is 
of less importance to the Royal Navy as a coaling-station 
than it used to be. The failing use of it is chiefly ex- 
plained by the improvement in marine engines which 
enables ships to carry a greater mileage in their bunkers. 
It may be that increased facilities for coaling exist at 
Algiers, which have diverted some of the trade. But 
as there is a reduction at both ports in the aggregate, the 
first cause must be the chief one. It is for ships passing 
into and out of the Mediterranean that the former fort 
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is the more important as a coaling-station. Both Lord 
Charles Beresford and Mr. Arnold Forster claim that, 
apart from the Mediterranean—at least in war time—it is 
a coaling-station of supreme importance. This view of 
an increase in value is not supported by fact. Those, 
however, who look to our holding the Mediterranean in 
war need not argue the point. To them Gibraltar 
remains, in peace and war, a coaling-station which should 
be of the first rank—and is not. Lord Charles Beresford 
isnot to be doubted on this head, and he proposes improve- 
ments which may, perhaps, be easier than certain others 
which are asked. He thinks it possible that a great coaling- 
wharf might be built under Government guarantee which 
would pay expenses and reconstitute the port a first-rate 
coaling-station. At present a war fleet must chiefly coal 
there out of colliers, as our ships have been accustomed to 
d» in the Mancenares; an extension of the war-ships 
mole is necessary to the end in view; while a great 
increase in the store of coal kept for Government supply 
is urgently demanded by Mr. Arnold Forster. But that 
gentleman probably damages his case and his authority 
by declaring in a recent letter to Zhe Times, that ‘to 
imagine that, in the event of war, coal can be freely sent 
to the threatened fortress is an idle supposition.’ If we 
cannot keep up the coal supply of Gibraltar in war, neither 
can we keep up any other, and we had better prepare 
to vacate an untenable position. 

For war-ships Gibraltar must also be admitted as a port 
of general supply —foremost *among it supply of accom- 
modation. It is here, as at all our out-stations, that we 
shall feel the pinch of that immense variety of calibre 
which inventive genius, not controlled by experience, 
has imposed upon our guns. As no one can say for what 
calibres of ammunition there will be at any moment the 
greatest demand, a full supply of every calibre is wanted. 
Of course it cannot be had. But certainly, if the existing 
stock is absurdly small, and the means of distributing it are 
restricted, a fleet may easily be crippled in war-time for 
lack of provision made in time of peace. Here, then, is 
a pressing and immediate want, and Parliament should 
see that it is supplied. 

Gibraltar has always been to some extent a port of 
repair for war-ships, and the question now for debate 
is, what extent of repair can, and ought, she be made 
to undertake? Here again Mr, Arnold Forster seems 
to make too much of what may once have been a good 
case, There may be excellent reasons for enlarging 
the yards at Gibraltar as far as topographical conditions 
will allow, but Mr. Arnold Forster's pass the mark and 
spoil the argument. It is a decree of fate (it seems) that 
we are to fight a great battle near the Rock, and we 
must therefore be ready torepair a great fleet there. 
There St. Vincent detained and repaired the Nile ships 
which had otherwise gone home. Home was thena month 
or so away, and St. Vincent saved some precious time. 
Now home is only four days off; and to take a damaged 
fleetin for repairs the place must needs be made a second 
Portsmouth. Mr. Arnold Forster is scarce master of the 
position when he asserts that in such a case we could not 
send ships to Malta or to Portsmouth for repair—for they 
must pass French fortresses! This is the sort of reasoning 
which troubles the public, and makes it mistrust ‘ those 
experts, If it were true, then Portsmouth Yard at 
Gibraltar were the only answer. What is actually sug- 
gested is the institution of a single dock; and a single 
dock will only repair a single ship; and a single ship 
might need to occupy it all through a short war. If we 
are to have a yard in the place—and no one need doubt 
the desirability thereof—we had better state our case 
without exaggeration, The truth is, the fate of the Em- 
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pire cannot hang on what we do at Gibraltar, for Gibraltar 


has not the wherewithal. If there were a great battle 
hard-by, it is quite possible that the existence of a dock 
there might save a ship which could not undertake a 
longer voyage ; but if there were two in such case, then 
one must necessarily go to the bottom. Still, it is quite 
worth while to have a dock at Gibraltar, even if its only 
use were to save a single ship. But for one ship that 
would need saving after a battle, there would probably 
be three or four in need of such repairs as would keep 
them some little time in dock ; and we cannot doubt that 
Malta, Devonport,and Portsmouth—in spite of French forts 
by the way—would receive them. It would be wholly a 
question of time. If a series of ships were just so little 
damaged that we could pass them through at the rate of 
two or three per week, they might wait their turn. But 
if the first sent in was expected to take a fortnight, it 
would be better to send the others home. 

Again: there is the relation of Gibraltar to the torpedo- 
boats. The torpedo-boat is the most harassing and indeter- 
minate feature in the naval prospect. We have no 
measure for her: only a general desire that her inventor 
had gone to the bottom in his own invention. Lord 
Charles Beresford and Mr, Arnold Forster practically 
rest their case on her. Others are as violently con- 
vinced that she is a useless monstrosity. Gibraltar, 
it is held by one side, must in some way be prepared 
to shelter our fleet from her; and apparently a mole 
sufficient to embrace and secure the largest fleet is the 
only remedy. ‘Every ship,’ says Mr. Arnold Forster, 
‘would be exposed to the perpetual assaults of torpedo- 
boats.’ ‘There is no protected harbour.’ ‘Any vessel, 
let alone a disabled vessel, which is compelled to lie in 
the open, off Gibraltar, every night for a month would be 
destroyed by an attack which no existing arrangements 
ean possibly provide against.’ But if all this be true, does 
it not annihilate the claims of Gibraltar? Just as Ports- 
mouth Dockyard at Gibraltar is required to meet the case 
of the Great Battle, so is safe harbourage for a great fleet 
at Gibraltar the sole answer to the case of the torpedo- 


boat! And topography admits of neither. X. 


‘ALL THAT MESSUAGE’ 
vI 

LD Jack did the painting, and the new tenant took 
possession. When Mrs, Randall called for the first 
rent a draggletailed little woman with a black eye meekly 
informed her that Mr. Parsons was not at home, and had 
left no money nor any message as to the rent. This was 
awkward, because the first building society instalment 
would be due before next rent-day—to say nothing of the 
rates. But it would never do to offend Mr. Parsons, so 
the money was scraped together by heroic means (the 
missis produced an unsuspected twelve and _ sixpence 
from a gallipot on the kitchen dresser), and the first 

instalment was paid. 

Mrs. Randall called twice at Mulberry Street next rent- 
day, but nobody answered her knocks. Old Jack, pos- 
sessed by a misty notion, born of use, that rent was 
constitutionally demandable only on Monday morning, 
called no more for a week. But on Thursday evening a 
stout little stranger, with a bald head which he continually 
wiped, came to the Randalls to ask if the tenant of 
Twenty-seven Mulberry Street was Mr. Joe Parsons, 
Assured that it was, he nodded, said ‘Thanks, that’s 
all,’ wiped his head again, and started to go. Then he 
paused, and ‘Pay his rent regular?’ he asked Old Jack 
hesitated, ‘Ah, thought so,’ said the little stranger. ‘ He’s 
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a wrong ’un. I’ve got a bit o’ pyper for him.’ And he 
clapped on his hat with the handkerchief in it and 
vanished, 


Vil 


Old Jack felt unhappy, for a landlord. He and the 
missis reproached themselves for not asking the little 
stranger certain questions, but he had gone. Next 
Monday morning old Jack took another half-day and went 
to Mulberry Street himself. From appearances, he assured 
himself that a belief, entertained by his missis, that the 
upper part of his house was being sub-let, was well 
founded. He watched awhile from a corner, until a 
dirty child kicked at the door, and it was opened. Then 
he went across and found the draggletailed woman who 
had answered Mrs. Randall before, in every respect the 
same to look at except that not one eye was black but 
two. Old Jack, with some abruptness, demanded his 
rent of her, addressing her as Mrs. Parsons. Without dis- 
claiming the name, she pleaded with meek uneasiness 
that Mr. Parsons really wasn't at home, and she didn’t 
know when to expect him. At last, finding this ineffectual, 
she produced four and sixpence : begging him with increas- 
ing agitation to take that on account and-call again. 

Old Jack took the money, and called again at seven. 
Custom or law or what-not, he would wait for no Monday 
morning now. The door was open, and a group of 
listening children stood about it. From within came a 
noise of knocks and thuds and curses—sometimes a 
gurgle. Old Jack asked a small boy, whose position in 
the passage betokened residence, what was going forward. 
‘It’s the bloke downstairs,’ said the boy, ‘a-givin’ of it 
to ‘is wife for payin’ away the lodgers’ rent.’ 

At this moment Mr. Joe Parsons appeared in the 
passage. The children, who had once or twice com- 
mented in shouts, dispersed. ‘I’ve come for my rent,’ 
said old Jack. 

Mr. Joe Parsons saw no retreat. So he said, ‘ Rent ? 
Ain’t you ’ad it? I don’t bother about things in the 
‘ouse. Come again when my wife’s in.’ 

‘She is in, rejoined old Jack, ‘an’ you've been 
a-landin’’er for payin’ me what little she ’as. Come, 
you pay me what you owe me, and take a week’s notice 
now. I want my house kep’ respectable.’ 

Mr. Joe Parsons had no other shift. ‘ You be damned,’ 
he said. ‘ Git out.’ 

‘What?’ gasped old Jack—for to tell a landlord to 
get out of his own house! .... ‘ What?’ 

‘Why git out. Y’ought to know better than comin’ 
‘ere askin’ for money you ain’t earnt.’ 

‘Ain’t earnt? What d’ye mean?’ 

‘What I say. Y’aint earntit. It’s you blasted Jan’lords 
as sucks the blood o’ the workers. You go an’ work for 
your money.’ 

Old Jack was confounded. ‘Why—what—how dye 
think I can pay the rates, an’ everythink ? 

‘I don’t care. You'll ‘ave to pay ‘em, an’ I wish they 
was ‘igher. They ought to be the same as the rent, an’ 
that ‘ud do away with fellers like you. Goon: you doyer 
damdest an’ git your rent best way you can.’ 

‘But what about upstairs? You're lettin’ it out an’ 
takin’ the rent there. I 

‘That’s none o’ your business. Git out, willye?’ They 
had gradually worked over the doorstep, and Randall was 
on the pavement. ‘I shan’t pay, an’ I shan’t go, an’ ye 
can do what ye like; so it’s no good your stoppin’— 
unless you want to fight. Eh—do ye?’ And Mr. Parsons 
put a foot over the threshold. 

Old Jack had not fought for many years. It was low. 
For a landlord outside his own house it was, indeed, dis- 
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graceful. But it was quite dark now, and there was 
scarcely a soul in the street. Perhaps nobody would know, 
and this man deserved something for himself. He looked 
up the street again, and then, ‘ Well, I ain’t so young as | 
was,’ he said, ‘ but I won't disappoint ye. Come on,’ 

Mr, Joe Parsons stepped within and slammed the door, 


Vill 


Old Jack went home less happy than ever. He had no 
notion what to do. Difficulties of private life were often 
discussed and argued out in the workshop, but there he 
had become too unpopular to ask for anything in the 
nature of sympathy or advice. Not only would he lend no 
money, but he refused to stand treat on rent days. Also, 
there was a collection on behalf of men on strike at 
another factory, to which he gave nothing; and he had 
expressed the strongest disapproval of an extension of that 
strike, and his own intention to continue working if it 
happened. For what would become of all his plans if 
his wages ceased? Wherefore there was no other man 
in the shop so unpopular as old Jack, and in a shop 
unpopularity is a bad thing. 

He called on a professional rent-receiver and seller- 
up. This man knew Mr. Joe Parsons very well. He 
never had furniture upon which a profitable distress 
might be levied. But if he took lodgers, and they were 
quiet people, something might be got out of them—if the 
job were made worth while. But this was not at all 
what old Jack wanted. 

Soon after it occurred to him to ask advice of the 
secretary of the building society. This was a super- 
ficial young man, an auctioneer’s clerk until evening, 
who had no disposition to trouble himself about matters 
outside his duties. Still he went so far as to assure old 
Jack that turning out a tenant who meant to stay was not 
a simple job. If you didn’t mind losing the rent it might 
be done by watching until the house was left unguarded, 
getting in, putting the furniture in the street and 
keeping the tenant out. With this forlorn hope old Jack 
began to spend his leisure about Mulberry Street: 
ineffectually, for Mrs. Parsons never came out while he 
was there. Once he saw the man, and offered to for- 
give him the rent if he would leave: a proposal which 
Mr. Parsons received with ostentatious merriment. At 
this old Jack’s patience gave out, and he punched his 
tenant on the ear. Whereat the latter, suddenly whiten- 
ing in the face, said something about the police, and 
walked away at a good rate. 


IX 


The strike extended, as it was expected and designed 
todo. The men at old Jack’s factory were ordered out, 
and came, excepting only old Jack himself. He was des 
perate. Since he had ventured on that cursed investment 
everything had gone wrong: but he would not lose his 
savings if mere personal risk would preserve them, More- 
over, a man of fifty is not readily re-employed, once 
out; and as the firm was quite ready to keep one hand 
on to oil and see that things were in order old Jack 
stayed: making his comings and goings later to dodge 
the pickets, and approaching privily by a railway-arch 
stable and a lane thereunto. It was not as yet a very 
great strike, and with care these things could be done. 
Still, he was sighted and chased twice, and he knew 
that if the strike lasted, and feeling grew hotter, he would 
be attacked in his own house. If only he could hold 
on through the strike, and by hook or crook keep the 
gutgoings paid, he would attend to Mr.Parsons afterward. 
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x 


One Saturday afternoon, as Mrs. Randall was buying 
greens and potatoes, old Jack, waiting without, strolled 
toward a crowd standing about a speaker. <A near 
approach discovered the speaker to be Mr. Joe Parsons, 
who was saying : 

, strike pay is little enough at the time, of course, 
but don’t forget what it will lead to! An’ strike pay 
does very well, my friends, when the party knows ‘ow to 
lay it out, an’ don’t go passin’ it on to the lan’lord. Don’t 
give it away. When the lan’lord comes o’ Monday 
mornin’ tell ’im (polite as you like) that there’s nothink 
for ‘im till there’s more for you. Let the lan’lord earn ’is 
money, like me an’ you. Let the lan’lords pay a bit 
towards this ‘ere strike as well as the other blaggards, the 
imployers. Lan’lords gits quite enough out o' you, my 
feller workers, when ——’ 

‘They don’t git much out o’ you!’ shouted old Jack in 
his wrath ; and then felt sorry he had spoken. For every- 
body looked at him, and he knew some of the faces. 

‘Ho!’ rejoined the speaker, mincingly. ‘There's a 
gent there as seems to want to address this ‘ere meetin’. 
P’raps you'll ’ave the kindness to step up ere, my friend, 
an’ say wot you got to say plain’; and he looked full at 





old Jack, pointing with his finger. 

Old Jack fidgeted, wishing himself out of it. 
me what you owe me,’ he growled suikily. 

‘As this ere individual, after intruding ’isself on this 
peaceful meetin’, ain’t got anythink to say for ’isself,’ 
pursued Mr. Joe Parsons, ‘Ill explain things for ‘im. 
That’s my lan’lord, that is: look at im! ’E. comes ‘angin’ 
round my door waitin’ for a chance to turn my pore wife 
’E follers me in the 


‘ You pay 


an’ children out o’ ’ouse an’ ’ome. 
street an’ tries to intimidate me. “E comes ’ere, my 
feller workers, as a spy, an’ to try an’ poison your minds 
agin me as devotes my ’ole life to your int’rests. That's 
the sort o’ man, that’s the sort o’ lan’lord ’e is. But 
’e’s somethink more than a greedy, theevin’, overfed 
lan’‘lord, my friends, an’ I'll tell you wot. ’E’s a 
dirty, crawlin’ blackleg ; that’s wot else ’e is. ‘E's the 
on’y man as wouldn’t come out o’ Maidment’s ; an’ ‘e's 
workin’ there now, skulkin’ in an’ out in the dark—a 
dirty rat! Now you all know very well I won't ‘ave 
nothink to do with any voilence or intimidation. It’s 
agin my principles, although I know there’s very often 
great temptation, an’ it’s impossible to identify in a crowd, 
an’ safe to be very little evidence. But this I will say, 
that when a dirty low rat, not content with fattenin’ on 
starvin’ tenants, goes an’ takes the bread out o’ ’is feller 
men’s mouths, like that bleedin’ blackleg—blackleg !— 
blackleg !——’ 

Old Jack was down. A dozen heavy boots were at work 
about his head and belly. In from the edge of the crowd a 
woman tore her way, shedding potatoes as she ran, and 
screaming ; threw herself upon the man on the ground ; 
and shared the kicks. And over the shoulders of the 
kickers whirled the buckle-end of a belt. ‘Que for the 


yey 
old cow,’ said a voice. 
x! 


When a man’s lying helpless on his back, with nothing 
in hand, he pays nothing off a building society mortgage, 
because, as his wife pawns the goods of the house, the 
resulting money goes for necessaries. To such a man the 
society shows no useless grace: especially when the 
secretary has a friend ready to take over a forfeited house 
at forced sale price. So the lease of Twenty-seven vanished, 
and old Jack’s savings with it. 

And one day, a month or two later, old Jack; 
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supported by the missis and a stick, took his way across 


the workhouse forecourt. There was a door some twenty 
yards from that directly before them, and out of it two 
men came carrying a laden coffin of plain deal. 

‘ Look there, Jack,’ the missis said, as she checked her 
step ; ‘what a common cawfin!’ And indeed there was 
a distinct bulge in the bottom. Artuur Morrison. 





REVIEWS 
PYGMALION IN THE PARLOUR 


Liber Amoris ; or, The New Pygmalion. By W1LLIAM HAZLITT. 
With an Introduction by RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
London ; Elkin Mathews. 


The book of Hazlitt’s divagations in the matter of a London 
housemaid should never, as we think, have seen the light. 
All the same, it makes so excellent a reprint that you can 
but wonder why it went unedited solong. Messrs. Matthews 
and Lane have made a pretty thing of it, and Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne’s introduction and appendices are really serviceable 
work, though the first is marred by the presence of certain 
affectations—chiefly of over-intelligence—which are not less 
irritating to the reader than impertinent to the matter in hand. 
Thus, Mr. Le Gallienne would argue, in the teeth of witnesses, 
that ‘ Hazlitt’s life had actually been freer from taint than the 
lives of most men’: for he had illusions left and was still 
capable of being in love. That experience counts for nothing 
in such cases will be gainsaid by nobody who knows aught of 
life ; and if it did, then were the psychology of Antony and 
Cleopatra and la Ceusine Bette as false as Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
own. ‘Few men of his (Hazlitt’s) years remain capable of 
taking any woman so seriously’—(don’t they? Then what 
becomes of Shakespeare ?)—‘ to say nothing of a little servant 
girl’—in which case Hulot is a blunder and Balzac an 
ignoramus, Again, ‘it is impossible not to feel that no 
man of forty should be able to mistake a woman for a goddess 
or an angel.’ Is it? And why? What of Thackeray and 
his ‘ Zhen you'll know the want of a lass?’ Surely a man of 
forty has as good a right to fall in love as anybody else? And 
if he have, what is to prevent him from taking the object of his 
flame for anything he pleases? Surely it is just this capacity 
for self-deception which marks off the lover from the lecher ? 
Take it away, and what, if you please, is left? Friendship, no 
doubt, in certain cases; and in all the others common lust. 
But men of Hazlitt’s temperament do not excel in friendship 
(sexual, we mean), and are apt to snatch at every opportunity for 
romance which passion can bestow. And it is well for them 
that they do not soexcel, and that thus apt they are. Indeed 
if emotion and experience be the best good things in life (and 
who doubts it ?) then is their case one to be envied. Mr. Le 
Gallienne is at present moved to pity these ‘poor nympho- 
lephts’; but to judge him by his verses (or by his psychology 
he is still young. Youth is no matter for reproach ; but ‘forty 
times once let Michaelmas pass,’ he will know better, and speak 





other than now. 

In all this we are not defending Hazlitt: we are only 
criticising Mr. Le Gallienne. Hazlitt, as we believe, had every 
right to be in love with Sarah Walker, and that as damnably 
as might be. But he really was not justified in publishing the 
rhapsodies he addressed to her and to his friends upon the 
subject of his passion. We can see no earthly reason why he 
should not give her his little bronze Napoleon, none why he 
should not quote Milton to her—(this, to Mr. Le Gallienne, is a 
fatal symptom in your man of forty)—none why he shouldn't 
let her sit on his knee by the hour, none why he shouldn’t 
want to make her his wife, none why he shouldn’t express 
himself concerning himself and her with all the fury of which 
his ‘virile prose’ was capable. But that, having done all this, 
he should send the proof of it to press, at so much a sheet 
—that is surprising and disgusting both. Either Hazlitt was 
in love with Sarah Walker, or he was not. If he was, then 
was he an abominable cad in publishing this record of his 
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deeds and dreams. And if he was not, if he was simply 
shamming an affair the better to write about it in the manner 
of his beloved Jean-Jacques, why, then again he was a cad, and 
a worse cad still—a cad, indeed, of the Goethe type which, if 
women have souls and are not simple machines a plaisir, is as 
bad a type of cad as civilisation has evolved. In support 
of this latter theory it might be argued with a certain cogency 
that Hazlitt, once convinced that Sarah Walker was another 
man’s property, betrayed a surprising alacrity in clearing 
his mind of the amatorious cant on which it had been 
dieting so ill and long. Also, he proceeded to kick her image 
out of doors in a style that, had he been sincere, must certainly 
have commanded the respectful admiration of the sentimental 
male, who generally finds this business the work of years. But, 
on the other hand, there is that story of his confessions to 
any and everybody that would listen ; and this alone should 
prove him idiotically in love. One is glad to think so, at 
least : the alternative being what it is. For Hazlitt in love 
and playing the fool, and Hazlitt out of love and playing the 
cad for a hundred pounds is, after all, not nearly so 
contemptible a figure as Hazlitt playing the knave (and 
worse) all through,-for no better purpose than to write letters 
which should vie with those of Julie and St.-Preux, and 
make a little money out of them when they were written. 

As for Sarah Walker, with her aversion from ‘liberties’ and 
her habit of lodgers’ laps, there is no difficulty about her. The 
type is common, but to qualify it in decent times is hard if not 
impossible. She appears to Mr. Le Gallienne’s ingenuous 
eye ‘a sensuous creature, not unskilled in the arts of the 
body’: a person, in short, well calculated to appeal with 
success ‘to a man so predisposed to erotomania as Hazlitt.’ 
What Patmore says is that ‘ her face was round and small, and 
her eyes were motionless, glassy, and without any speculation 
in them’; that ‘her movements in walking were very remark- 
able,’ for ‘I never saw her make a step,’ so that ‘ she went 
unevenly in a very sinuous manner, like the motions of a 
snake’; that ‘she was silent or uttzred monosyllables only, 
and was very demure’; and that ‘her steady, unmoving gaze 
upon the person she was addressing was extremely unpleasant. 
Another trait is still more significant. ‘She had,’ says De’ 
Quincey, on Hazlitt’s own authority, ‘a look of being somewhat 
jaded, as if she were unwell, or the freshness of the animal 
sensibilities gone by.’ To Mr. Le Gallienne this aspect 
suggests a reflection which is nothing if not innocent. May 
it not have been, he asks, ‘the passion-pallor, so much in 
evidence in zxsthetic poetry’... in itself the ‘mark of a 
strongly sensual nature?’ The answer is not difficult. 


A MISMANAGED DEPENDENCY 


A History of the Gold Coast of West Africa. By A. B. Evwts, 
Lieut.-Colonel 1st Battalion’ West India Regiment. 
London : Chapman. 


This book was well worth writing, for though West African 
annals are somewhat squalid reading, they are by no means 
barren of instruction. Colonel Ellis conscientiously gives you 
the Periplus of Hanno, the adventures of Prince Henry the 
Navigator, and the rest of it. But not until the Dutch have 
ejected the Portuguese does his narrative begin to be interesting. 
British merchants had already fitted out expeditions which 
drove an irregular trade, but the Hollanders were in possession 
before the African Company built forts and started an extensive 
traffic in gold and slaves. Thence ensued bloody collisions 
which, in the reign of Charles II., gave rise to a European 
war ; and the situation was further complicated by the presence 
of Brandenburgers, Swedes, and Danes. Colonel Ellis tells 
the story of these intermixed jurisdictions with spirit, and 
gives a curious picture of Dutch methods of government. The 
factors were supervised by the fiscal, who, if he caught them 
engaged in contraband or sleeping out o’ nights, would fine 
them rigorously and force them to carry muskets like 
common sentinels. As for the English, they were notoriously 
addicted to drinking punch—‘a damnable liquor’, wrote 
Bosman (a Dutchman), ‘made of brandy, water, lime-juice, and 
sugar’; while the garrison of Cape Coast Castle was composed, 
for the most part, of convicts. No wonder that the natives 
murdered and robbed at leisure ; that for gold they would 
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palm off brass filings on the novice, or cover nuggets of lead 
with a shell of the precious metal, Concerning the slave-trade, 
Colonel Ellis opines, with much common sense, that it was 
conducted as humanely as the system allowed, more especially 
when mutinies were of constant occurrence. The cruelty really 
began when the merchandise had been declared illicit : with the 
result that West Indian buccaneers fell on the coast. 

Somehow we have outstayed the other European nations in 
that deadly climate, and the simple fact speaks volumes for 
British endurance. But the administration has generally fallen 
to second-rate men, whose limited intelligence has ever ben 
perplexed by contradictory orders from home. So long as 
relations were confined to the timid coast-tribes, mediocrity at 
Cape Coast Castle did not greatly matter; but when the 
Ashantis began to make their presence felt, the lack of fore- 
sight produced deplorable consequences. Mr. White was a 
dull-witted person, who shut his eyes to Appia Dunkwa’s advance 
until that general was within three miles of Fort Anamabo: 
when he proceeded to defend the crazy structure like a hero. 
It remained for Colonel Torrane to conclude a convention, 
whereby the Ashanti king’s supremacy was acknowledged by 
the payment of ground-rent for the very towa of Cape Corst, 
and over a thousand Fanti fugitives were surrendered : together 
with a friendly chief Tchibbu, whom his captors put to death 
with exquisite tortures. A viler transaction never disgraced 
the British name; and though Bowdich’s treaty did something 
to secure a narrow Protectorate, its good effects were speedily 
destroyed by a certain M. Dupuis, who went to Kumassi and 
signed a document of wholesale surrender, which had to be 
repudiated. Sir Charles Macarthy attempted to solve the 
problem by fighting, but he underrated the enemy, and fell — with 
178 officers and men. ‘Two Governors alone showed any 
capacity. The first was Mr. Maclean, husband of ‘ L.E.L.’ long 
regardelas an ogre by Clapham because that silly little woman 
chose to take prussic acid. He put a stop to human sacrifices 
in Fantiland and recognised domestic slavery: for which merito- 
rious actions he was snubbed by the Colonial Office and 
superseied. Again, Mr. Pine was for crushing the Ashantis by 
a campaign across the Prah. But the reinforcements promised 
by the British Government did not arrive ; troops sent to the 
front succumbed to fever and dysentery ; opzrations were dis- 
continued, and a hasty retreat was effected to the coast, after the 
guns had been secretly buried, Said King Kwaku Dua: ‘The 
white men bring many cannon into the bush, but the bush is 
stronger than the cannon.’ 

The inevitable war went on: nay, the abandonment of the 
Gold Coast was taken into serious consideration by Downing 
Street. As a compromise the Fantis were told to shift for 
themselves, and a period of anarchy followed, during which a 
Governor condescended to accept a treaty of peace, on behalf 
of the Awunas: atreaty he knew to be worthless, as it was signed 
by an insignificant chief. Nay, in an exchange of territory 
with Holland, the natives were never consulted; and our 
faithful Denkeras, become subjects of that feeble Power, were 
exposed to the full vengeance of the Ashantis. At last 
Holland came to terms and was bought out, transferring as a 
damnosa hereditas E\mina, which King Kwoffi Kari- Kari main- 
tained in a dignified letter to have paid tribute to his ancestors 
from time immemoria!. A rascal called Plange, sent to 
negotiate, promptly forged a certificate of apology from 
the Ashanti monarch, and completely bedevilled the situation : 
more especially as Mr. Pope Hennessy must needs arrive on 
the scene with a complete confidence in everybody’s pacific 
intentions. The Ashantis were thus enabled to get powder 
galore, and prisoners were set free, while the German 
missionaries remained captive. Even after Sir Garnet had 
marched to Kumassi and destroyed the king’s palace, the 
Treaty of Fomana continued a dead letter in so far as the 
indemnity was concerned, and human sacrifices went on much 
as before. Further, Mr. Lees was reprimanded by the 
Colonial Office for preventing Kwoffi’s successor from attacking 
the King of Adansi, in contravention of Article III. ; while 
civil war raged for years in Ashanti itself, because Cape Coast 
Castle would send no representative to settle the succession. 
Colonel A. B. Ellis would appear to write with a certain 
amount of prejudice about recent administrators, but it is 
satisfactory to find that one man at least (Lieutenant A. B. 
Ellis, namely) took ‘vigorous measures’ when he must, 
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However, he has compiled a most excellent account of how 
not to do it, and his volume should be studied by those who 


would avert disintegration. Moreover, he should instantly 
send copies to Mr. Gladstone, Lord Ripon, and Mr. Sidney 
Buxton: who seem about to commit the very mistakes in 
Mashonaland that have made the British name a fatuity on the 
Gold Coast. 


A JOURNEY TO MECCAH 


Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Al-Medinah ant Meccah. 
3y Captain Sir RICHARD F. Burton. London: Tylston 
and Edwards. 


The reprinting of Sir Richard Burton’s famous Pilgrimage 
needs no apology. The journey has long since been decorated 
intoamyth. There are strange stories concerning the traveller's 
adventures—stories of blood and blasphemy, whose extrava- 
g ince is their proper confutation. But we are still alive to the 
romance, and these two stout volumes have not many dull pages 
within their covers. That an unbeliever should visit the holiest 
of shrines is in itself something of a sensation. ‘Our notions 
of Meccah must be drawn from the Arabians, Gibbon wrote: 
‘as no unbeliever is permitted to enter the city, our travellers 
ae silent.’ Burton, indeed, was not the first heretic to pierce 
tie mysteries. Several Italians of the sixteenth century stood 
within the sacred walls. The adventures of one are du'y 
recorded in Hakluyt ; and he, when once he reachel his goal, 
was overmastered by his anxiety to get away. But in Burton’s 
own day and generation the achievement was unique; and it is 
d. fficult to exaggerate the resource, the learning and the courage 
which brought his enterprise to so brilliant a conclusion. It 
has been enviously asserted that his disguise was transpirent 
from the first—that he imposed upon no true believer; yet, 
although the British Consul at Suez did detect the deceit, he 
hid been duly warned of Burton’s arrival, and you are con- 
vinced by the traveller's straightforward recital that the Consui’s 
penetration stood alone. 

Burton left London some forty years ago in the guise of a 
Persian Prince ; and his earliest experiences were none of the 
pleasantest. He changed his nationality more thin once, 
and when at last he set out on his fateful journey he was an 
Indian doctor laden with phials and pill boxes. On the Nile 
steamboat the proved accuracy of his make-up no doubt 
atoned in a measure for the close quarters and the discomfort. 
The obvious Briton most properly shunned the seeming 
Oriental. ‘One of the Englishmen,’ says Burton, ‘half 
publicly, half privily, condemned my organs of vision because 
I happened to touch his elbow. Ile was fa man of my own 
service; I pardoned him in consideration of the compli- 
ment paid to my disguise.’ The real hardship of the journey 
began on board the pilgrim ship, the Golden Wire. She was, 
in fact, a scene perpetual of quarrel and carnage. Burton 
profited by his strength of nerve and fist, for even standing- 
room had to be fought for. At Yambu they took to camels, 
and thence the road to Al-Medinah was plain. And here the 
peculiar virtue of Burton’s style is apparent. ‘The historical 
portion of his work is not amusing. On one side of his 
nature the translator of 7he Thousand Nights and a Night 
was animmitigable pedant. He had a suspicious love of 
knowledge, unattractive and for its own sake ; and there are 
passages, even in the best of his travels, wherein he con- 
descends to information and dulness. But set him down 
to tell you a story or sketch you a character, and you find him 
At Al-Medinah, for instance, he stayed 
in the house of Shaykh Hamid, and he draws his host and 
the household to a hair. Of the Prophet’s tomb he has 
nothing to say, for the best of all reasons. He did not see it, 
nor did he ever meet anybody that had seen. Refraining from 
the invention of travellers’ tales, he preserves an attitude of 
profound scepticism, and frankly says that Niebuhr’s description 
from hearsay is absolutely untrustworthy. But though they might 
not look upon the tomb, the pilgrims visited the precinct with 
some ceremony and circumstance. ‘ We performed the greater 
ablution’, says Burton, ‘and used the toothstick as directed, 
and dressed ourselves in white clothes, which the Apostle 
loved.’ To Meccah they journeyed by land, and thence home- 
ward by water. The enterprise was brought successfully to end, 
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and Burton retained the glory of the exploit, in spite of detrac- 
tion. The noteworthy points are, as we have hinted, the 
vividness of the personal sketches, the picturesque setting, and 
the contemptuous humour. The boy Mohammed is admirably 
drawn, and with a rapid touch or two, Burton has realised 
the unnumbered loafers and outcasts, in who:é company he 
made his hazardous pilgrimage. 

Of the new edition we need say no more than that it is 
practical if inelegant, and that it is cumbered with a wholly 
superfluous preface by Lady Burton. Though it is undis- 
tinguished as to type and page, it is equipped with useful maps 
and informing pictures. By this time the world is familiar 
with Lady Burton’s opinion of her late husband. For her he 
is still ‘this unique hero ’— which is as it should b2. But she 
cannot expect others to share her adoration, and there is a 
point whereat flattery is a positive disservice to the dead. 
However, here is Burton to speak for himself and to insist, in 
his wife’s despite, that, so far from being an angel, he was a 
man of spirit and energy, who did what he undertook to do 
and had small regard for such unfortunates as chanced to 
stand in his way. 


TWO NOVELS 


As we are most of us cockneys, most of us at least who read 
Mr. Norris’s novels, and as Radnor is a real title, and an 
earldom to boot, we cannot but think Zhe Countess Radna 
London : Heinemann) an unfortunate description. The story 
is interesting and well written, as all Mr. Norris’s stories are. 
At the same time it brings out rather forcibly Mr. Norris’s 
weak point, which is his monotony. The Countess Radna 
is, we are told,a Hungarian lady, of the highest birth and 
the most enormous wealth, and also a spirited, clever, 
and somewhat unconventional person. In fact she is 
beyond all possibility of question an Englishwoman, and 
an Englishwoman of that peculiar, but far from unpleasant, 
type of which Mr. Norris is the sole inventor and proprietor. 
She taiks Norris as unfailingly as Lord Burcote, the easy-going, 
self-indulgent, and somewhat cynical elderly peer, whom the 
habits of thought and the manner of expression common to all 
Mr. Norris’s characters fit like an old glove. This lady married, 
perhaps without overmuch reflection, one Douglas Colborne, 
an English country gentleman, on a not very large scale, 
who took to politics, became member—Tory member, of 
course—for his county, and speedily obtained the places 
lately adorned in fact by those promising youny statesmen 
Mr. J. W. Lowther and Sir Edward Grey. Tne two dd not 
entirely agree in their views of life, and complications, enough 
for three volumes, naturally ensued. ‘Two ‘side-shows’ go on 
at the same time: one by a Miss Rowley, a spinster of 
reasonably tender years but much character, who loved 
Colborne, and probably married him after the story was over ; 
the other by a good-looking ‘ detrimental’, who by the most 
irregular methods ultimately became well-to-do and the son- 
in-law of the aforesaid Lord Burcote. His wife, for whom 
the reader is intended if not to share admiration at least to 
sympathise with it, was considerably less attractive than Mr. 
Norris’s heroines, primary or secondary, usually are. The 
romance illustrates the theory, in which Mr. Norris seems to 
believe, that falling in love is so definite a mental operation that 
it is fully the equivalent of a physical fact: with these corollary 
propositions (1) that a man who knows himself to be in love at 
once recognises the impossibility of any other attachment ; 
and (2) that it is entirely out of the question to be in love with 
more persons than one contemporaneously. If the proprietors 
of Zhe Daily Telegraph would cause to be initiated in some 
future vacation a correspondence among their readers upon 
these questions, the result could hardly be less interesting than 
some of those which have occupied idle seasons in the past, 
and would, we apprehend, show that the Norrisian theory is 
not by any means universally accepted. The present story 
does not exhibit the author in any new departures; but his 
fame is sufficiently secure to make it certain that he will please 
and entertain a great many readers by this fresh example of 
the methods to which he is—and they are—accustomed. 

The Quarry Farm (London: Ward and Downey) by J. S. 
Fletcher is described as ‘a Country Tale’ and deserves its descrip- 
tion. A prosperous farm house a hundred years since is the scene, 
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and you credit the author with a perception of what is pleasant 
and lovable in the circumstances of the life connoted : the 
description of the kitchen, with which the thing begins, is minute 
and yet quite other than the unsympathetic catalogue in which a 
care for minutix generally ends. The story, older than the 
hills, is that of a quick-natured, beautiful and capricious 
country girl engaged, when the other man appears, to be married 
to an excellent farmer whom she does not love. But whereas 
in most such stories the girl is a heartless fool and the second 
man a villain who betrays her, in this one the girl does wisely 
in jilting the farmer, and her lover is a good sort. They are 
left in happiness and the dull, worthy affianced one that was 
consoles himself with the elder sister, a practical woman with 
grit and brains who was just what he needed. The oppo- 
sition of characters is brought out with considerable felicity, 
all the more effective in that none of them is a violent type, 
but all are natural and everyday. A dash of mystery is 
imparted by the introduction of a local Wise Man who fore- 
tells an unpleasant catastrophe, which happily does not occur. 
The effect of it all is agreeable and soothing, and the qualities 
of the writer seem to show that a mere ambitious and less 
conventional theme might be handled with a like success. 


UNRELATED ATOMS 


Primitive Music. By RICHARD WALLASCHEK. London; 
Longmans. 


We do not want Mr. Wallaschek’s essays on Primitive Music. 
They have not lightened us a single hour of monotony, nor 
have they, in any sense, added to our stock of material know- 
ledge. We say of material knowledge, since the quantity of 
facts which are here set forth for our edification knows no limit. 
Every fourth sentence conveys some fact. At this point you 
learn that an obscure tribe in Australasia played the tom-tom 
four hundred years ago with striking originality of purpose ; 
at that it is intimated that genuine primitive music is to be 
found in Tierra del Fuego; or that among the Coroados of 
Brazil, song, dance and drink were all united ‘in one art- 
work’; or that the Sandwich Islands are the home of 
merely monotonous songs where drum-beating accompanies 
the dances; or that the Maoris have airs which are sung in 
several parts; or that Tezcuco was the musical centre of 
Mexico; or that the Iroquois seem to possess a highly developed 
sense of musical rhythm; or that in Madagascar the female 
voice is usually much more suitable for training than the male ; 
or that among the Mississippi negroes the girls play upon a 
brass tube several feet long; or that the Papuans have two 
kinds of flutes ; or that the Indians of Columbia use a pipe of 
deer-bones ; or that the Molua beat a wooden box; or that 
the Arabian rebaba is a sort of guitar; or that the Ashantis 
play their instruments in two parts ; or that the Kaffirs havea 
musical doctor ; or thatthe Narringeri tribes are skilful in the 
utterance of emotions by sounds. And what could be more 
tedious and less instructive ? 

If, indeed, Mr. Wailaschek had set forth upon the collection 
of barbaric musical facts for the sake of some general opinion 
to be based upon their significance, we could understand that 
there might be some value in making their collection and 
using them for the information of an ignorant world. But we 
have sought in vain for the expression of any such general 
opinion. He does not indeed let us off altogether without 
imparting his theories upon musical evolution. But they 
are theories, which, when they happen to be right, might have 
been reached without any information in the world upon the 
music of savages ; and, where they happen to be wrong, they 
are obviously not connected by any such information. And 
those theories are, as matter of fact, perfectly commonplace 
in kind. It should not take much elaboration to prove that 
the same external influences acting upon an artist and the 
man in the street are not to be reckoned upon as likely to pro- 
duce the same articulate results; nor does one need to be 
informed with all the solemnity of print that a work of art is 
subject to all changes zz and ¢hrough us (note the italics): 
which either is a silly truism or has no meaning at all. But 
when Mr. Wallaschek takes to informing us that ‘ we have the 
best of reasons to suppose that among the “ faculties” of the 
human mind the so-called musical faculty at least has not been 
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heightened in course of time, and that all progress has simply 
been brought about by objective heredity’, we are constrained 
to inform him that he is indulging, for the moment, in an exer- 
cise of pure nonsense. What he means by the ‘ heightening’ 
of the ‘so-called musical faculty’, and why there should have been 
n? process of ‘heightening’ as regards this faculty, when it is 
implied that such a process has taken place in the case of other 
faculties, we regard as no less unfathomable mysteries than we 
do the meaning of ‘ objective heredity,’ or the peculiar action 
which ‘objective heredity’ has exercised over all musical pro- 
gress. And what is ‘subjective heredity ?’ and how can heredity 
be considered either as objective or as subjective at all? 

The truth is that Mr. Wallaschek is a thinker who, enter- 
taining very obvious views upon the general theory of music, 
would like to have it supposed that he has unearthed many 
fathomless mysteries of psychology which he has related to 
music in order to elucidate and prove those very obvious views. 
In which he sins in two ways: first, by employing a useless 
and cumbrous machinery to no purpose whatever ; second, by 
posing as a diver into dim profounds when, all the time, he 
has but shut his eyes. When he is not drily and incoherently 
informative, he is merely dull and unconvincing, very often 
unintelligible. We have quoted one instance above ; but in 
the enthusiastic expression of his views on Wagner we find 
him no less mysterious and dim. What constitutes Wagner’s 
‘mastership’ appears to be his expression of ‘colouring and 
emotional element :’ which conveys about as much definite 
information as a very noble phrase on the succeeding page, 
where Mr. Wallaschek deals in an airy fashion with the fiery 
passion of a Sakuntula. But, setting aside all these more 
difficult matters of informing facts and large theories, it is 
when Mr. Wallaschek gives rein to his imagination and spreads 
himself about in fine writing that we like him Lest. Then it 1s 
that we learn, in a vast and poetical view of certain well-known 
operas, that the figure of stone appears in the gloom of night ; 
in dungeons deep a prisoner awaits the blessed hour of liberty ; 
elves flit through the air; the spirit of the earth leaves with 
aching heart the deceitful love-phantom of human hie ; the 
Italian carnival crosses the stage in wanton revelry ; till at last 
the daughters of the Rhine rise from the depths of the holy 
river, Siegfried’s horn resounds, and Walhalla, the resplendent 
seat of the god, shines in sublime grandeur. To all which we 
sigh with Saphira: ‘It may be nonsense; but O! what precious 
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nonsense. 


A CASE FOR RELIGIOUS UNITY 


English Nonconformity and Christ's Christianity. By 
JosrpH HAMMOND, LL.B, B.A. London: Wells 
Gardner. 


Canon Hammond sets out to prove by a short and easy 
method that English Nonconformity is essentiaily opposed to 
the religion of Christ. He rests his case mainly on the 
Scriptural argument; and, addressing the Nonconformist 
Conscience (in so far as it remains Christian), he does well, 
though in doing well he makes his pages somewhat dull to the 
general reader. He shows that the Founder never counselled 
secession even from the Church of the Pharisees; though its 
corruptions were far greater than the worst enemies of the Church 
of England can impute to her. He shows that the idea of poly- 
churchism was utterly unknown in the Apostolic age ; and, 
while the sins of the Church in Corinth are sternly denounced 
by the Apostle, there is noword of the right of the godly to secede. 
The numericalargument for Nonconformity, now used as an 
all-sufficient justification for schism, is ably met by the simple 
common-sense plea that Nonconformists attribute their triumphs 
not to secession, but to ‘holy zeal’: so that the ‘undeniable 
results of Roman Catholic missions’ prove just as much, or just 
as little, for the truth of Papal dogmas (pp. 236-237). 

Well acquainted with Nonconformist writers past and 
present, the Canon is able to demonstrate, with remarkable 
clearness, how completely modern dissent has shifted its 
ground, and how in so doing it has sapped the foundations its 
fathers laid. The idea of the one Catholic Church was as 
strongly held by the men of the Westminster Confession, Baxter 
and the rest, as by any Apostolic Father. Their aim was to 
Calvinise the Church, not to set upa rival establishment. And 
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such early seceders as the Brownists (with others), held the 
logical view that the Establishment was no Church at all, and 
that it was their duty to quit, and that of the civil magistrates 
to destroy, the unclean abomination. As Canon Hammond 
shows, modern Nonconformity has repudiated this view: it 
admits the Establishment to be a Church, and is yet content 
to retain a position which its founders would have deemed 
untenable. The practical evils of schism are extremely well 
set forth, the writer proving that in nine cases out of ten the 
chief result of enterprise is the infliction of damage on the 
cause the seceder has at heart. Within the pale he can speak 
with some authority: but to pass without it is to prejudice 
himself and his cause by the fact of his desertion. Speaking by 
the voice of an Erasmus or a More inside the Church the 
Reformation commanded far more general sympathy than when 
it spoke by the voice of a Luther or a Beza outside; and the 
dogmatism of protest will be as hard and as intolerant as the 
dozmatism of assent untilat last it collapses—as in Rousseau— 
of its own emptiness. 

In so far as Canon Hammond is concerned with English 
Nonconformity, his book is excellent dialectic. On recognised 
principles, too, it is unanswerable inthe main. Perhaps, as he 
is dealing with Nonconformity, he is right in refusing to extend 
the field of his horizon outside England. The fact of this 
omission, however, and that the basis of his argument is founded 
on astrict line of Scriptural deduction, will repel the reader who 
approaches theological subjects from the standpoint of historic 
(using a much abused word in the best sense) culture. But no 
doubt the Canon would say, and very rightly, that for this 
reader he did aot write. 


ON THE ROOF OF THE WORLD 


The Rival Powers in Central Asia. Translated from the 
German of JOoser PorowskI, by ARTHUR BARING 
BRABANT, and edited by CHARLES E, D. BLACK, late in 
Charge of the Geographical Business of the India Office. 
London : Constable. 


Many of us will differ from this author’s conclusions but all 
will acknowledge the interest and the value of his work. It 
was published at Vienna in 90, but the British editor has 
brought the present translation up to date in a comprehensive 
introduction and many foot-notes, and it is accompanied 
by the best map of the Pamir region we have yet seen. In 
the space of five chapters Herr Popowski gives a complete 
history of the Russian advance ; proves that Russia aspires to 
the possession of India; essays to show that Britain cannot 
unaided stay her march, but is in serious danger of losing India ; 
and ends by telling us that her sole chance of salvation lies in 
throwing in our lot with the Triple Aliiance, so that a barbaric 
and aggressive Empire, a perpetual menace to civilised Europe, 
may be crushed by the Four-in-One, and so made impotent for 
years, 

Those who hold that the Russians, being more in touch with 
Asiatics, are more successful than ourselves in civilising them 
should read the author’s graphic description of their traditional 
method of dealing with their conquests. By driving the people 
from their homes into alien districts and introducing colonists 
from elsewhere, by a merciless terrorism, Russia annihilates 
their national characteristics and ‘ Russianises’ them: that is, 
they acquire the language and the least desirable habits of 
their conquerors. Her object is not to civilise, but to make 
them harmless by a process of complete deterioration. Having 
destroyed the flower of a race, she ruins and degrades the 
remnant, and calls the process ‘assimilation.’ According to 
Herr Popowski, the method has so established her power that 
she has nothing to fear from a rising among her Asiatic 
subjects in the event of a war with Britain. More: in 
respect of such a war he shows how futile have been all our 
efforts to arrest Russia’s advance by diplomacy, and is (naturally) 
very severe on the ineptitude in foreign policy so often exhibited 
by our Government. Much of which he attributes to our total 
lack of comprehension of military problems. He reminds us 
that the foreign policy of a Government should be judged from 
a military as well as from a diplomatic standpoint, but that 
ourselves have repeatedly neglected our opportunities for 
weakening Russia ; notably during the Crimean War, when we 
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could have wrested the Caucasus from her with the help of the 


newly-conquered mountaineers. She saw our mistake and as 
soon as the war was over made her position secure by mer- 
cilessly Russianising the Caucasus: till all such Circassians, 
male and female, old and young, as were not killed or driven 
into exile in Turkey were triumphantly ‘assimilated’ in the 
usual fashion. 

In a chapter on the strategical relations of the two States the 
author argues cogently that the duel would have to be fought 
in Central Asia and not in Europe. The parties could not 
invade each other’s European territories, nor could our navy 
do more than slightly harass a Power so little dependent on 
maritime communications as Russia. The issue would not 
be determined on the seas, nor, he adds, at Vladivostok ; 
the point at which Sir Charles Dilke maintains—but wrongly 
—that she could be effectually bled. Having thus reached the 
conclusion that we shall have to fight in Asia, Herr Popowski 
takes a very gloomy view of our chances. He shows that 
we could not act on the offensive. The thinly peopled 
districts of Central Asia are only useful as stepping-stones, and 
to be driven from them for a time would hurt our enemy little. 
They are the classic home of the Scythian mode of warfare. 
A victory on the Oxus could not be followed up. Thinned by 
guarding the long line of communication across that vast and 
dreary region, our army would easily be cut off. Our fate 
might be that of the French on the Beresina: victorious, we 
could not injure our retreating foe, while if welost...! Herr 
Popowski opines that Russia, as soon as her steady advance has 
established her power on our north-west frontier, may under- 
take the invasion of India with every chance of success, and 
that she will be assisted not only by the Afghans but by risings 
in the Peninsula itself. This might be if we looked on quietly 
the while. Our author says that we cannot help ourselves ; 
that we are powerless to arrest our enemy’s progress across 
Afghanistan’s northern border. If we thought with him our 
downfall would be near indeed and the wretched Hindu would 
soon know what is meant by ‘Russianisation.’ But the fact 
is that, as certain Indian statesmen have perceived, a steady 
frontier policy will keep the enemy out of Afghan territory 
—not only out of Kabul and Kandahar but out of Balkh and 
Herat. 

But Herr Popowski starts from the assumption that we are far 
too weak by ourselves to resist. How, then, shall we be saved ? 
He answers this question in a most important and suggestive 
final chapter. Britain, he explains, must join the Central 
European Coalition. He does justice to the advantages it 
would gain from her accezsion and the co-operation of her 
navy in the coming war. He shows how she would secure 
her interests—the preservation of Belgian neutrality among 
them, an interest of which we have heard nothing for many 
a day. While Germany, Austria, and Italy are busy in 
Europe, she will be free to fling her whole available force 
upon the Caucasus. (The Porte, too, is to join, and the 
Sultan’s troops are to be as ours.) The conquest of the 
Caucasus must be made permanent; the war over, it will 
rest with ourselves and the Turks to guard the new frontier ; 
and in this way not only Turkey and Persia but also Afghanistan 
and (consequently) India will be secured against a Russian 
advance. The conquest of the Caucasus would give us the 
command of the Caspian ; Russia’s present route to Afghanistan 
and her Trans-Caspian railway would therefore be useless in 
war-time. She might open a new route by running a line from 
Orenburg, round the north of the Sea of Aral, to Samarcand— 
a distance of i200 miles. But she must drive it through a 
hideous desert, open to sand-storms in summer and huge snow- 
drifts in winter; and the route, even if it were not wholly 
impracticable, would at any rate be so strategically inferior to 
her present one that it would be impossible for her to threaten 
India, until she had recaptured the Caucasus. And that, at 
whatever cost, it would be our eternal business to see she never 
did. 

Herr Popowski has done his work thoroughly. He gives his 
reasons in detail for everything he advances ; his arguments 
are not less ingenious than forcible, though there is just 
a suspicion of an attempt to strengthen his case by an 
exaggerated statement of British incapacity. All the same, 
his is a fascinating book. Still more: it is a book to make the 
British reader think. 
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OLD AND NEW 


A little faded now—like a Romney turned to brick-dust or a 
Reynolds gone green—the novels of Miss Edgeworth are still 
sprightly and are still worth reading, not only as mémoires 
four servir but for their intrinsic merit. The new edition 
(London : Dent), uniform in price and aspect and get-up, with 
th: Dent editions of Peacock, Fielding, and the Brontés, begins 
with Belinda. The book is something of a curiosity, You 
skip, it is true, but you read between whiles, and you do not 
cease from reading and skipping, skipping and reading, until 
you reach the right-hand board of the second volume. The 
heroine herself, even Belinda, is much the same as other 
h2roinés; in that she is ever four le bon motif, and that she 
will none of the hero until time and the gods and the exigencies 
of a book which has somehow got to be finished compel her to 
hide her mantling blushes in the bosom of her nearest (female) 
friend. The hero, too—though he tries to swim the Serpentine 
(or whatever it is) in boots ; and is mighty well seen of the 
gay and brilliant Lady Delacour; and has driven turkeys 
for a wager; and has an affair with an exquisite and most 
romantical young thing in a forest—is named Clarence 
Ilarvey, and is little if anything better than his name. But 
Lady Delacour is spirited and good; and her ex-ally, the 
rip, is good and spirited ; and the character sketches (char- 
acter was Miss Edgeworth’s game) are good and spirited 
likewise. And in the end you catch yourself rejoicing in the 
fact that Lady Delacour hadn’t cancer, after all ; that her Lord 
was at bottom no drunkard but a really decent sort of person ; 
hat old Edgeworth, who is said to be responsible for all the 
melodrama, knew better what was wanted than his daugher ; 
and that, almost ere you have had time to digest Belinda, 
another Edgeworth will be laid before you, piping hot, as it 
were from the oven even now. For, indeed, Miss Edgeworth 
was a much more entertaining writer than Ouida, and the 
stuff of her novels is much more enduring than the stuff of 
Robert Elsmere and David Grieve. 

The Rev. James Wood, editor of a certain Dictionary of 
Quotations (London: Warne), was animated to complete his 
task by the belief that ‘notwithstanding the many excellent 
compilations of the kind already in existence’ there was still 
‘room for another that should glean its materials from a wider 
area’, at the same time that it had ‘more respect to the 
requirements, both speculative and practical, of the times we 
live in.” It was well. Others had done their best. It remained 
for Mrs. Todgers to put forth er idea of a wooden leg : (that is) 
for Mr. Wood to string tozether some 39,090 quotations from 
Ollendorff, Mr. J. M. Barrie, Schopenhauer, Shakespeare, 
Emerson, Bacon, Lessing, Hood, Horace, Colton, La Bruyére, 
Savage, Meredith, Amiel, Virgil, Sam Slick, and others of like 
kidney. The result is by no means unentertaining to the 
scoffer, nor unacceptable to them that love to take their 
wisdoin in snippets cut and dried and teeming with suggestive- 
ness. One fails, of course, to see what bearing on the specula- 
tive and practical requirements of our time is dissembled in 
‘Jet @eau—a jet of water, Fr.’; and ‘Women, priests, and 
poultry have never enough, 7.’ ; and ‘ Narrative is linear, but 
Action, having breadth and depth as well as length, is solid, 
Carlyle’; and ‘ Jeu denfant—child’s play, Fr.’; and ‘Jeu de 
hazard—game of chance, /%.’; and a thousand and one such 
scattered odds and ends. Again, ‘Language is always wise’, 
says Emerson; and the instant reflection is ‘except in Emer- 
son’ ; though here, perhaps, is the exception that proves the 
rule. Moreover, it is hard to see what connection there is 
between Boileau, ‘I call a cat a cat and Rollet aknave’, andany 
sort of requirement of our time, or practical or speculative. But 
this is the sheerest carping. Mr. Wood has made a dictionary 
of quotations ; in all the languages—so that you know not if to 
look for an original in French, or German, or Latin, or such 
Euglish as is within reach of Mr. Wood. And, reading, you 
may be as wise as you can; and there really is no reason why 
you should ever read anything else; and, having read it all, you 
wonder if anything else is worth reading. And the end of it is 
that you smuggle down in the belief that there is no such 
intellectual solvent as University Extension, and that the 
University Extensionist has more ways than one of working 
his ‘ dreadful trade’. 

Among the many writers who have taken the military 
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authorities to task of late, ‘ Vetus’ has been conspicuous for the 
vigour and the knowledge displayed in his indictment. Accord- 
ingly, the reprint of his Letters on the Administration of the 
War Office (London: Cassell) may be cordially welcomed : 
especially as they gain by being brought together from the 
columns of Zhe Times. As Sir George Chesney, who contri- 
bates a short preface, opines: the constant waste of public 
money should arouse attention, even if nothing short of a 
national disaster will impress upon the country the danger in- 
volved in the present mismanagement. That evil is traced by 
‘ Vetus’ to over-centralisation following upon a system of exces- 
sive complexity, and he describes the functions of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief as appalling in extent and variety. ‘Adminis- 
tration and executive command alike centre upon him. Supply 
of every description, fortifications, weapons of war of every 
class, with their adjuncts, patterns of every kind of store, rest 
upon his decision. His responsibil.ty extends from questions 
of imperial policy to the adoption of a new handspike.’ Hence 
comes nominal control but real inefficiency, with magazine 
rifle scandals, cordite scandals, and the rest of it. Concerning 
the Explosives’ Committee ‘ Vetus’ holds that ‘the functions 
of judge and inventor are wholly incompatible’: which excel- 
lent conclusion should please Zhe Pall Mall Gazette. 

The Genesis and Growth of Religion (London: Macmillan), 
by Dr. S. H. Kellogg, contains eight lectures—delivered in 
terms of the ‘L. P. Stone Foundation’—at the ,well-known 
theological Seminary of Princeton, New Jersey, last year. 
The author is an eminent Canadian divine, who has already 
made his mark in theological literature, on the other side of 
the Atlantic, by his studies in the Semitic languages, and 
among other works—an examination of the Buddhist legend 
and doctrine as compared to Christianity—-suggested by Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s two poems, Zhe Light of Asia and The 
Light of the World. Dr. Kellogg seeks, in his present work, to 
vindicate Revealed Religion as historically true and as rationally 
satisfying the needs of humanity, against the depreciation which 
he discovers in much of the recent philosophic writing upon the 
genesis and theory of religion. His own definition of religion 
is : ‘ Religion essentially consists in man’s apprehension of his 
relation to an invisible power, or powers, able to influence his 
destiny, to which he is necessarily subject, together with the 
feelings, desires, and actions, which the apprehension calls 
forth.’ This definition, which might have been embodied in 
simpler and terser form, has the advantage of being adequately 
comprehensive in its recognition of the relation of religion to 
every part of human nature, intellectual, moral, physical—to 
the reason, the emotions, and the will. And its solidity is 
established in the course of these lectures by a line of able and 
cogent argument, leading up to the conclusion that what we 
understand by the ‘ Revelation of God,’ as communicated to 
men through the Monotheistic literature of the Hebrews, and 
the poem and life of Jesus of Nazareth, fulfils the conditions of 
this definition, and is ‘ inexplicable and unaccountable on merely 
natural grounds.’ In the course of his argument, Dr. Kellogs 
traverses a large field of modern speculation, with which he is 
evidently familiar: and bestows much incisive criticism upon 
Herbert Spencer, Max Miiller, Reville, and other writers, whom 
he regards as more or less hostile to orthodox Christianity. 
The author of Chips from a German Workshop and of the 
Glasgow Gifford Lectures seems to be the most provocative of 
the group to his critical and argumentative faculty, and he 
plants some shrewd blows on the assumptions and theories of 
that authors Physical Religion and Origin and Growth of 
Religion—all the more vigorously because he obviously resents 
the friendly and admiring tone in which the learned Professor 
talks of Christianity, ‘as he understands it, while rejecting much 
that Dr. Kellogg regards as essential to its historical character 
and claims. ‘he fifth Lecture, on the True Genesis of 
Religion, and the sixth, on the Development of Religion, are 
powerful expositions and apologies; but the whole work is 
marked by clear and comprehensive survey, wide and exact 
knowledge, and unquestionable dialectic skill. 

The man in the street, though the commonest of objeets, is 
none the less a quaint and interesting person. His talk runs 
much to proverbs: the plainness of them seduces his untutored 
mind. The illustration precedes and evokes the maxim. It is 
not for him to ask if there be not other facts and dittons which 
may contradict his own. When his mood is sentimental, then 
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is he a stickler for the nicest points of morality. Is he roguishly 
inclined? Then he is all for cheating. He is ever girding at 
his betters, nor scruples to impute the worst possible motives 
to his rulers, his teachers, his doctors, his lawyers. But he is 
hardest of all on women. Her ways are beyond his simple 
understanding ; so that, a married man, he fingers his brows in 
an obsession of apprehension. Theoretically, indeed, he is a con- 
firmed misogynist, though in practice he is no worse than the 
rest. Dr. Leonhard Freund, who long since marked him for his 
own, he has hunted him down with the fell purpose of the 
German specialist. Having thought and written much on the 
popular Teutonic aphorism, he now, in Aus der Spruchweisheit 
des Auslandes (Hanover: Meyer), seeks its analogues in 
foreign lands. Some distinctions there are, but Cesar is 
mach like Pompey, and you need scarce scratch the skin 
to find the essential kinship. The form of expression often 
varies ; herein consists the chief interest of the comparison. 
We have also received a new edition of Zhe Hand of 
Ethelberta (London: Sampson Low), being the latest instal- 
ment of the excellent re-issue of Mr. Thomas Hardy's novels ; 
The Annual Reports of St. Lukes, Middlesex (London: Bean), 
by Mr. G. W. Preston, the Vestry Clerk ; and the new part, 
being the second, of Zhe J/lustrated Archeologist (London : 
C. J. Clark), edited by Mr. Romilly Allen. 
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St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School, 


PADDINGTON, WwW. 


The WINTER SESSION 4 on October 2nd with an Introductory 
Address at 4 P.M., by Mr. Lane, F.R.C.S. The ANNUAL 
DINNER will be he Id on Wednesdi Ly, October 4th, at the Metropole. 
Mr. H. W. Page, F.R.C.S., in the chai. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 

One of £105, * Five of £52 ros. will be awarded by examination on 
September 25th and 26th. 

(* Two of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. ) 

Numerous CLASS PRIZES and SCHOLARSHIPS are given by com- 
petition, at the end of each year, and there are, moreover, annually Sixteen 
Resident Medical and Surgical Appointments in the Hospital, open to 
Students without expense or charge ‘There is daily clinical teaching by 
the Physicians and Surgeons. Frequent classes are also held by the 
Medical, Surgical, aud Obstetric Tutors. The School provides complete 
preparation for the higher Examinations and Degrees of the Universities. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, 
W. Terms may be had on application to the Warden, E. W. HOUGHTON 
M.D. and B.S. Lond, F.R.C.S. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
Last December laid the Foundation Stone of the 
CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING, 
The New Buildings will contain 
A NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 

2. LYING-IN-WARDS, for the Reception of Lying-in-Women as In- 
Patients. 

3. A RESIDENTIAL CO OLLEGE for Medical Officers and Students. 
The latter will then be close to their work, and more directly under the 
influence of the Medical School. 

4- ADDITIONAL SPECIAL WARDS. 

A NURSES’ HOME. 

This will add 100 beds to the Hospital, making 381 inall, at an estimatec 
costof £100,000. 

The Prospectus may be had on application to Mr. F. H. MADDEN, 
the School Secretary. 

G. P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


St. Thomas's Hospital Medical School 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1893-1894 will OPEN on TUESDAY, 
October 3rd, when the Prizes wi!l be distributed at 3 P.M. by the Right 
Hon. LORD THRING, K.C.B. 

Two Entrance Science Scholarships of £150 and £60 respectively, open 
to First-year Students will be offered for competition. ‘The Examination 
will be held on September 27th, 28th, and 2oth, and the Subjects will be 
Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, at the 
option of the candidates. 





Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations as also several Medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific, 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the Unive rsity of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum, or by instalments. Entries may be 
made separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for students entering in their second or subsequent years, 
also for dental students and for qualified practitioners. 

A Register of Approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who 
also has a list of Local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who 
r ceive <—ee into their houses. 


G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 





The London nH Medical College 


fhe WINTER SESSION ai dee commence on Monday October 2nd. 

The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the kingdom, and 
contains nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 10,070 ; out- 
patients, 112,962; accidents, 12,425. 

Surgical operations daily. Major operations in 1892, 1258. 

Appointments :—Forty qualified resident appointments are made 
annually. Dressers, clinical, post-mortem clerks, and maternity assistants 
are appointed every three months. <All appointments are free. Holders 
of resident appointments are also provided free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZEs.--Two Entrance Science Schoiarships, 
value £75 and /50, and two Buxton Scholarships, value £30 and £20, 
will be offered for c« ompe tition at the end of September to new Students. — 
Numerous Scholarships and Prizes are given an nually. 

PRIZE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Interest on £5000 will be offered shortly. 

FEEs.—120 Guineas in one payment, or 130 Guineas by re iments. A 
reduction of 15 Guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profes: sion. 


Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the 


Students’ Club. The Students’ Clubs Union, embracing all the Scientific, 
Social and Atbletic ( ‘lubs, are available to all Students. ‘The Clubs Union 
Ground at Lower Edmonton has lately been opened. 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, Last London, and South 
Eastern Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 


For further information apply, personally, or by letter, to 


MUNRO SCOTT, Warden 
Mile End, FE. 





Shipping Hnnouncements, 





P.cO. Mait Steamers FROM 
LONDON To 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and 
MADRAS viaBOMBAY . . . 


CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, 
CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN, — 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, ~ payer nt 
TASMANIA, NAPLES, and | gnt. 
ALEXANDRIA . vp 


Cheap a a Tickets. 


For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.c -, and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND. 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Etc, 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


Every Week. 














CALCUTTA. | ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA. 
COLOMBO, | BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BoMBAY, TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 


Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
or to GELLATLY, HANKkY, SEwELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 51 Pa! 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 


and COLOMBO. 
Head Offices— 





F. GREEN & CO., and : 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, ee eee 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; cr 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 





EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 5 GEORGE IV, 


The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN 
on ‘TUESDAY the 3rd OCTOBER, at g o'clock, when there will be an 
E -xamination in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of 

lacing new boys. The regular work of the "Session will begin on 
WEDNESDAY the 4th OCTOBER, at g o'clock, in the UPPER SCHOOL, 
and 9.15 in the PREPARA roRY SCHOOL. 

Parents are recommended to enter the names of new boys with Mr. 
C. kK. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 28 St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh, at the earliest opportunity. 

The RECTOR will be glad to see Parents at the Academy on 30th 
September, 2nd and 3rd October, between 10 and 1 o'clock. 

Copies of the new Prospectus may be obtained from the JANITOR at the 
Academy, or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply any 
additional information. 

BOARDERS are received by Mr. GILMOUR, 5 Mary Place, and by 
Mr. HARDY, 23 Buckingham ‘Terrace, both of whom will be glad to see 
parents at these addresses on 30th September, or 2nd or 3rd Oc tober, 


venpieipecanganineen 


(Birthday Cards, Season Cards, ete.), from negatives by RALPH DARLINGTON, 
F.R.G.S., of Scenery, Ruins, etc., in Li: aly, Gre ce, Asia Minor and Egypt, including : 
—The Virgin’s Tre e, Hi lioy oli wh 2re it 1s said M: ry rested with the child Jesus) ; 
Khoda Island (where Mcses was found by Pharoah’s daughter) ; Great Temple of 
Karnak, whi ch covered tooo acres: St tue of Rame es the Great, Thebes, weighing 
109 tons (Pharaoh of the Oppression, ; Acropolis from Mz ye Hil, Athens; Site of 
Temple of Diana, Ephesus; General view of Rome. _1/- 2/6, mounted speci 


1/6 
mens, post free, with complete list, 1 DARLINGTON & CO., * PLANGOLLEN, 





Gold Medal for Amateur Photographers. 
DARLINGTON'’S HANDBOOKS TO NORTH WALES. 
MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.GS 
‘ Nothing better could be desired.’—British Weekly. ‘Capital "guides.’— 

Scotsman. * Most interesting.’—L iverpool Me rCUry. 

By RALPH DARL INGTON, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S.—The Vale of Llangollen, 

post free 1/2. Aberystwith, _—/ B armouth, and Cardigan Bay, 1/-, post 
free 1/2. The Welsh C ast and the Valley of the "Dee, 1/6, post free 1/8. The 
Birds, Wild Flowers and } erns of Snowdon and the North WwW ales Coast, €d., post 
free 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Bettws-y-coed and District, 6d.,, 
post free, 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers, and Ferns of Barmouth, Dolgelly, and 
Cider Idris, 6d., post free 7d. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
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